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PUBLISHERS. NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who pay 

a year’s subscription in advance between now and 

January, 1901, will be entitled to receive the paper from the 
time payment is made until January 1, 1902. 


Editorial. 


E are slowly drawing near some peaceful conclusion 
of the tragedy in China. A few months since it 
looked as if all the world would be set on fire, and 
that a universal war might begin. The conflicts 
in South Africa and the Philippines still drag 

their slow length along, but the war fever is over. There 
are smouldering resentments in Europe, especially in France ; 
but that they have not already burst into flame may indicate 
that they will slowly burn out without causing a war between 
France and England. Underneath all the excitements of 
war the impulse which created the Peace Conference at The 
Hague persists, and more and more will have its way. The 
arts of peace invite the attention of the most brilliant minds, 
and for the next thousand years may give the creative 
energies of civilized nations constant occupation. Some 
day men of peace will look back to our time, and_think of the 


devastation of war as we think of the human sacrifices 


offered in worship to the strong gods of the ancient time. 
ae 


SUCH crimes as the Paterson murderers committed some- 
times go unpunished for lack of evidence. But such crimes 
will not be committed in a community where public opinion 
sharply condemns the practices which lead up to them. 
The community is horrified when a career of unchecked 
license accidentally ends in murder. But, if the vices which 
led up to the tragical end were winked at by what are 
called respectable elements in society, the shame and guilt of 
the tragedy belong in large part to those who silently per- 
mitted the evil to goon. While single acts or single indi- 
viduals may be sometimes unnoticed, the general fact that 
vices are practised in any city is always known; and, for the 
most part, those who are guilty of immoral transactions are 
known, Lawyers, physicians, business men, and “young 


men about town” are fairly well known by their associates. 


Bankers and lawyers have a somewhat precise knowledge, 
not only of the general character of those with whom they 
deal, but also of their personal habits and practices. When 
evil ings are going on to an unusual degree, the community 
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at large knows it, and either by silence encourages evil-doers 
or by social influence gives warning, and makes the way of 
the transgressor hard. After due blame is laid upon the 
agencies which support and produce evil things a large pro- 
portion of responsibility remains to be distributed among 
the churches. 


~ 


ae 


CHARGES are constantly made that the Church cannot be 
depended upon to carry on the reforms needful for the 
welfare of society, and that no preacher can speak his whole 
mind and tell the truth without danger of expulsion from his 
office. Facts enough are cited to prove the charges. But, 
in spite of the facts, we do not hesitate to deny the charges. 
There are facts enough which might be cited to prove that 
the priesthood of the Catholic Church and the ministry of 
the Protestant Church is and always has been corrupt. But 
the facts cannot be trusted when they are selected, and are 
not properly qualified by contrast with the multitude of facts 
which abundantly prove the contrary. The truth is that 
strong men who are wise and good, and who have something 
to say that is worth saying and something to do that is 
worth doing, have always spoken as by divine authority. 
They have been listened to and followed and loved and hon- 
ored as no other men have. When a good man presents a 
great truth so that it makes its own majestic impression, the 
manifestation of the truth commends him to every man’s 
conscience. In that fact lies the hope of the world. The 
offence that comes from speaking the truth commonly comes 
from the manner of speech or action. The truth is greater 
than the things that are true. Many true things will prick 
and wound and offend, while the truth which includes them 
would win and subdue. 

& 


ADULTERATION is practised on a large scale; and yet there 
never was a time when, paying a fair price and dealing with 
regular merchants, a customer was so sure of getting what he 
paid for as now. Ordinary buying and selling is not now so 
much a contest of wits as it was when a farmer was almost 
certain to “deacon” a barrel of apples, when it was taken 
for granted that the grocer would sand his sugar and water 
his rum, when the old saying, “Let the buyer beware,” was 
still in force, and any man dealing with another was told that 
“a man’s eyes are his chaps,” meaning that, if they did not 
protect him, nobody would. They who carelessly rail at the 
degeneracy of the age forget that, in ninety cases in a hun- 
dred (or more) we are depending upon each other for our 
comfort and safety, and trusting everybody to such an extent 
that, with all its complications, life could not be carried on, 
did we not act upon the belief that the men and women 
about us are trustworthy. 


The Church and the Wicked City. 


There are not two opinions in regard to the duty of the 
Church to maintain its place and extend its influence as the 
moral agent of the national life. The question and the 
doubt arise when we ask, How shall the Church best dis- 
charge its duty to the community? Speaking of things as 
they are, as we find them in all cities and large towns, it is 
perfectly safe to take it for granted that within a mile of any 
church there are places where provision is made for all the 
vices that infest civilization. Within a mile of any school- 
house some time during the year all of the vices and some, 
if not all, of the crimes will be committed. If on any night 
“‘the cover were taken off” in any city, every form of profli- 
gacy would be discovered. The evil passions skulk and 
hide themselves. They avoid the light of day and the presence 
of modest and self-respecting men and women. But they 
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are present, although they hide. Gambling, drunkenness, 
license of many kinds, are always almost in sight. The thief, 
the drunkard, the pander, the gambler, and all the low-bred 
crew skulk and carry on their evil trades in secret; and all 
men know it. No man who knows what is going on in the 
world about him is ignorant of these things. The difference 
between cities in regard to toleration of vice is one of degree. 
In Paris, vices of all kinds are put on exhibition for the 
benefit of American travellers. In Boston, such things are 
decently covered up, lest the travellers coming home should 
be shocked. Now what shall be done about it? and what is 
it that really makes the difference between a clean city, in 
which the evil things tolerated are reduced to their lowest 
terms, and the wicked city, in which the evil things not only 
show themselves, but in which they abound? 

The clean city will be one in which the churches are 
sufficiently numerous, are active, and are filled with men and 
women who are sincere. The wicked city will be one in 
which the churches are not attending to their proper busi- 
ness, are not creating public opinion of the right sort, and 
in which there is a covert tolerance of evil things. In the 
clean city the church will supply officials who will do their 
duty, and it will create a public sentiment which will make 
it impossible for vice to flaunt itself upon the highways. 
The sure method of the Church is the increase of the forces 
of moral health in the community. When the Church does 
its full duty, evil slinks away and hides itself. When the 
church does not exert its rightful influence, no other institu- 
tion can take its place, and no reforms of any kind will be 
more than temporary expedients. 

There are emergencies in the life of every great city when 
a torpid church awakes to the danger which presses upon it, 
when the evil things which have hidden in the dark corners 
grow bold and begin to ravage the highways, when those 
who ought to be the guardians of the public peace are 
suborned and take tribute from those who make traffic of 
wickedness and so share the spoils of iniquity. At such 
times the Church must defend its workers and dependants. 
A crusade may be in order. But the emergencies ought to 
be rare when the Church is obliged to fight with the weapons 
of secular authority. 

Now and then a young preacher full of zeal, fired with a 
holy ambition to challenge the Prince of Darkness in the 
city where his home is to be, undertakes to drive him out of 
the foul dens where his victims congregate. In any city, if 
he learns the things that are known by the mayor, the 
judges, the lawyers, the policemen, the physicians, and other 
men of worldly wisdom about him, he will discover enough, 
which being dragged out into the light, and put on exhibi- 
tion, will horrify and scandalize the community. But, when 
our brave reformer has visited, under police protection, the 
saloons, the gambling-houses, and other places where evil- 
minded men and women congregate, and has exposed these 
things to the gaping crowds of men and women who come 
to hear his revelations, there will be some temporary indig- 
nation, some show of enforcing the laws, and some brief 
seclusion of the most daring criminals, and then things will 
go on as before. 

There are cities which, in spite of the inevitable evils 
which hide themselves in every community, are fairly de- 
scribed as clean cities. The sowing of wild oats is not 
winked at, the standards of social life are distinctly clean, 
good government is taken for granted, law-breakers are not 
honored, and throughout the community there is diffused a 
sentiment which is entirely favorable to all things which are 
of good report. Traced to its source, we believe that in 
every case the fountain-head of this wholesome life and 
effective public opinion will be found in the Church, and 
that the steady influence of the good men and women it 
produces is the only source of the best public opinion which — 
nourishes virtue and discourages vice. 


Novemper 15 1900] (3) 
Is Religion Losing its Hold? 


Religion, regarded merely as the bond that bound us to 
another world, is weakening just in proportion as the present 
life is becoming relatively more important. The underlying 
social fact that determines our sentiments and behavior is a 
deeper apprehension of the life that now is. The world is 
no longer spoken of as God-forsaken or condemned or lost. 
The philosophy of evolution has taught us to regard our 
earth home as the product of divine purpose, unfolding to 
ever higher spiritual results. Man himself is not alien to 
God, a fallen creature; but he is esteemed to be a being 
ascendant from the animal, and ever able to appreciate more 
and more his heredity from God. The body is the climax of 
organic evolution, the soul the highest outreach of func- 
tional evolution. The next life is relatively less an impor- 
tant subject of thought. The present life fills our vision 
more completely and employs our hope more resolutely. It 
follows that the new religion must concern this world, and 
must displace other-worldliness. It follows farther that sal- 
vation is to increase the quantity and quality of living here 
and now. It is not to go to an exclusive heaven, but to 
work in the common fields of this earth,— conscientiously 
and earnestly. A higher self-valuation involves a higher 
valuation of other selves. Each life, every man’s life, has 
grown in value. There is no longer virtue or valor in self- 
sacrifice, but in self-saving,— which is our modern word for 
‘salvation. Jesus said, I came that ye might have more life. 
This is_the divine thought in the world,— more life, less 
death; more of those purposes, efforts, concepts, that lead 
to broad, rich, true living. War necessarily grows more 
hateful because it destroys life. Licentiousness has a new 
definition : it is the life-waster. It follows farther that the 
God of the coming religion is the God of the living rather 
than of the dead,— so far as we are concerned. Religion is 
to get near to God, to find him in the life of field and wood, 
in the life of animal and man, to discover his eternal right- 
ness in nature, and to nestle to him, as a child draws close to 
his mother. The new religion must be a religion of the 
body as well as the soul. We no longer comprehend Puri- 
tan self-abasement. It is not a virtue to abuse the body, as 
a clog to the spirit ; for itis the organic expression of our self- 
hood. To render it holy is not to scarify it, but to enable it 
better to do the will of God; that is, the will of right man- 
hood. Some forms of the older faith may lose their relative 
value. Fasting will pass into training, and to make the 
body wholesome will be a religious obligation. Sanitation 
and cleanliness are really near to godliness. The unwhole- 
some ascetic is displaced by the “sound mind in a sound 
body.” Praying “as a means of transacting business with 
the gods,” as Socrates termed it, passes into a living com- 
munion with the Father,— praying without ceasing. 

That this new religion will be misinterpreted is certain and 
natural. We already have our religion of the body alone. 
It is found in the realistic novel, in the poetry of Whitman, 
in the pessimism that is impatient of evolution, and demands 
that all ill be removed instantaneously,— the fretful fault- 
finding with God’s plans and works and with our own duty. 
This sort of religion works in social schemes to revolutionize 
without reckoning with eternal progress. Sensualism in lit- 
erature professes to preach the modern gospel of human lib- 
erty. There is need of a study of human history, especially 
of religious history; for nothing of the good must be lost. 
There is equal need of thoroughness, or, as the Saxons had 
it, throughness; for the new religion cannot come about 
frem the ebullitions and spontaneities of intellect. Freedom 
of thought and freedom to think are two very different 
things, There must be breadth and culture and sound judg- 
ment. Preaching altogether will not be dispensed with; but 
our leaders must be better selected, better trained, and, while 
t pupils of the past, must be ready for advance. Above 
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all, there must be everywhere conscience,—in the fullest 
sense of that word,— an ever presence of that power of the 
soul which renders us capable of illumination. We must 
have a frontage Godward, and, as children of the great fam- 
ily, not for one moment despise the divine life. 


Vice bs. Virtue. 


It is not always easy to choose between vice and virtue or 
to decide why the one is preferred to the other. Sometimes 
it would appear as if virtue were artificial, needing protec- 
tion, being without natural strength and power. Society 
approves sometimes of the weak man, and calls him virtuous, 
when he has not vitality enough for resolute and vigorous 
action. ‘The virile man is robust, and may lean to the side 
of vice by virtue of excess of life. It often appears that too 
much virtue is harmful, weakening to the moral fibre, taking 
from the man that which makes him manful. 

Is vice natural and virtue artificial? So the Church often 
seems to teach, even insisting that vigorous manfulness is 
opposed to the will of God. To be a strong, earnest, robust 
man is not to the Church enough ; but it would make him 
over into something less vigorous and less energetic. The 
church has lost sight of the essential fact that vice and 
virtue have their origin in the exercise of the same powers. 
Vices and virtues are habits of men in their social relations, 
the one class of habits being harmful to society and the 
other beneficial. The virtuous man is the man who has 
been thoroughly socialized and made fit to live with other 
men and women. ‘The vicious man is the one who persists 
in such kinds of conduct as are harmful to others and that 
unfit him to live socially. Vice is, therefore, an unsocial 
habit, one that, if persisted in, would destroy society. On the 
other hand, any conduct that is preservative of social rela- 
tions is a virtue. 

It follows that what are sometimes vices may be at other 
times virtues, as well as that virtues may change into vices. 
Many of the virtues of civilized society were once vices, and 
some of the vices of savagery have now become virtues. 
The charity and generosity of the civilized man would have 
been severely condemned in savage society, and the savage 
virtue of killing all enemies of the clan is now condemned as 
murder. ‘The ancient Roman placed courage and patriotism 
highest in the list of virtues, but we place there affection and 
charity. However, the Roman was not devoid of charity ; 
and we have not lost all our courage. ‘Theoretically, we 
have made complete the transformation from courage to 
charity ; but, practically, we have not done so, and many of 
us are yet pagans rather than Christians. Virtue belongs to 
the realm of our socialized habits rather than to that of our 
idealized duties. As Christian idealists, we are all ruled by 
principles of good will and charity; but in our actual con- 
duct we are still under the dominion of habits of self-asser- 
tion and clan dominion. 

It never can be true, however, that, practically, vice and 
virtue are one and the same thing or that the difference be- 
tween them is merely one of relativity. Even if what once 
were virtues have now become vices, it does not follow that 
merely a change in the attitude of society makes a real 
change in moral values. ‘The relativity of ethics is apparent, 
and not real; for that kind of conduct is always virtuous 
that makes for the good of society, that strengthens man in 
his social relations. Whatever enables men to live with each 
other in the spirit of good will and affection is virtuous, and 
that is vicious that causes discord and hatred. The good 
man is the man who is most faithful to all the obligations that 
come to him by means of his social relations, from the fact 
that he must live with other men in the various positions of 
husband, father, neighbor, citizen. ‘The most virtuous man 
is the one most faithful to the obligations thus created; and 
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the vicious man is the one who disregards the social ties 
that bind him to others, being self-regarding rather than 
society-regarding in his conduct. Every commandment of 
the moral law is a commandment imposed on man because 
he holds to others such relations as those of son, business 
partner, or resident in the municipality. Into the very 
structure of man’s being is written the law of his social con- 
nections ; and it is this law that imposes upon him great and 
imperative duties. If he regards these duties and trains 
himself into the habit of them, he is virtuous; but, if he 
prefers habits that are unsocial and unfriendly to others, 
then is he vicious in his thought and in his conduct. Virtue 
is the name of social duty performed, vice that of conduct 
based on disregard of social obligations. 


Current Copics. 


THE results of the Presidential election, so far as exact 
numbers are concerned, will not be known for some time yet; 
but the safe assumption is that the electoral college will 
give William McKinley 292 votes to 155 for Mr. Bryan. 
The defeated candidate for the Democratic party is reported, 
in a newspaper interview, as saying that he does not intend 
to abandon the struggle for the establishment of the politi- 
cal principles which he believes to be sound, but that he 
will still work with tongue and pen for the theories with 
which he has been so thoroughly identified. Mr. Bryan’s 
defeat was so complete that many Democrats who have been 
impatient or barely tolerant of the new policies of their 
party are clamoring for a radical reorganization of the party 
and a return to the conservative principles which, in their 
opinion, gave it strength before the rise of Mr. Bryan and 
the adoption of the issues with which he is peculiarly iden- 
tified. A phase of the after-election contests which may 
occasion lengthy political and judicial complications is to be 
found in Kentucky, where the Republicans charge the Dem- 
ocratic managers with gross frauds at the polls. An early 
result of the defeat of the Democratic party in the national 
election has been a vigorous resumption of the agitation 
against Tammany in the Greater New York. Many distin- 
guished and influential citizens of New York consider this 
an exceptionally suitable occasion for such a movement. 


F 


AFTER a conference of army authorities in Washington 
last week, the information was furnished to the press that 
the President will ask of Congress at the coming session that 
the regular establishment of the army be augmented to 
65,000 officers and men, and, further, that the executive be 
authorized to place 100,000 men under the colors whenever 
he shall find that the exigencies of the occasion demand 
such a force. According to the plan that has been pro- 
posed by the war department, the President will be authorized 
to call for 35,000 volunteers, in order to bring the total to the 
extreme figure of 100,000 men. Simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of the views that were formulated by the military con- 
ference, the navy department published the report of Rear- 
Admiral Crowninshield, whose duties in the navy correspond 
closely to those of Adjutant-general Corbin in the army. 
Admiral Crowninshield takes the ground, in his report to his 
department, that the navy of the United States is hardly one- 
quarter great enough to cope with the problems that may be 
presented to it at any time, and that the requirements of 
American commercial and political expansion render an im- 
mediate and considerable increase in the naval resources of 
the country an absolute necessity. Admiral Crowninshield 
criticises Congress with some severity for its failure to appre- 
ciate the importance of the navy in the general scheme of 
national defence. 
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THE journey which President McKinley made from Can- 
ton, Ohio, to Washington on the day following the national 
election was nothing short of a triumph. At many places 
along the route of the railways upon which the President 
travelled, thousands of working men and women had grouped 
themselves to greet the man who, in the estimation of a 
majority of the voters of the country, stands for a continuance 
of the present industrial prosperity. The ovation that greeted — 
Mr. McKinley on his way to the capital was a phase of the 
general satisfaction that was expressed by industrial and 
financial authorities all over the world when the outcome of 
the quadrennial crisis had been ascertained. In London, in 
Berlin, and in Paris the newspaper organs that purport to 
speak with the authority of public or official opinion de- 
clared that the assurance of the re-election of Mr. McKinley 
as President of the United States had removed an element 
of the greatest uncertainty from the general financial and in- 
dustrial situation. The effect of the results of the election 
upon the operations of the stock markets of the world was in- 
stantaneous and sensational in its degree and scope. On 
Wall Street the activity of transactions was so feverish as to 
suggest the possibility of a reactive crash at an early date. 
A subsequent return to conditions approaching the normal 
removed the fears of a catastrophe. 


we 


THE persistent report that Hon. John Hay, the able 
head of the state department, is about to resume his former 
duties as ambassador to London, is arousing much interest- 
ing speculation. There is a general impression, which is 
partly justified by authoritative assertion, that Mr. Hay 
rendered the most valuable services to his country while he 
was in London in a not clearly defined capacity during the 
few months that preceded the declaration of war against 
Spain. When Mr. Hay withdrew from the embassy at 
London, he was succeeded by Mr. Choate, the present am- 
bassador, who is — to all outward appearances, at least — an 
extremely popular personage at the British capital, In 
several public utterances on recent occasions the Marquis 
of Salisbury has spoken of the hopes which the British 
government entertains that a closer understanding will be 
reached between the United States and Great Britain. It is 
known that Mr. Hay stands in a peculiarily close personal 
relation to the British premier. It is asserted by those, who 
are responsible for a repetition of the report that Secretary 
of State Hay is going to return to London as American am- 
bassador, that he is going to the British capital for the specific 
purpose of aiding in the negotiation of a treaty settling 
various problems yet outstanding between the republic and 
the empire. 

a 


THE elections in the Dominion of Canada, which were 
held a day later than those in the United States, resulted in 
a sweeping victory for Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the liberal 
party of which he has long been the successful chief. In 
brief, the result of the Canadian elections may be character- 
ized as a victory for imperialism, for a closer bond between 
the colonies and the mother country,— the policy which has 
been sedulously pursued by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
secretary of state for the colonies. A feature of the defeat 
that came to the conservative party in Canada was the fail- 
ure of Sir Charles Tupper to obtain a re-election to Parlia- 
ment. Tupper is to conservatism in Canada what Salis- 
bury is to the corresponding political group in England. 
The Canadian leader has now declared his intention of with- 
drawing from political life, to devote his remaining years 
to repose in the midst of his family. A strong hope is ex- 
pressed on both sides of the border that the re-election of — 
the liberal party to power will facilitate the early solution of 
the international problems that yet remain unsolved in the 
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relations of the United States and Canada. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has devoted much effort to the task of cultivating the 
friendliest commercial and political intercourse between the 
_ two countries, with a view to promoting the lasting peace and 
harmony of the English-speaking world. More than one 
important problem of right and procedure between the Re- 
public and the Dominion still remains unsolved. 


wt 


Tue Paris Exposition of 1900 was closed last Monday at 
midnight, amidst the solemn reverberation of a cannon fired 
from the Eiffel Tower. On the closing day of the Expo- 
sition, tickets of admission were sold for the price of a sou 
apiece by the authorities. The entire success of the Exposi- 
tion, so far as attendance is concerned, is vouched for by 
the ministry of public works, which announced, in an official 
statement issued on the closing day of the fair, that the at- 
tendance at the Exposition, since the opening day, has been 
50,000,000 in round numbers, or twice the volume of the at- 
tendance at the last Universal Exposition. All the structures 
of the Exposition of 1900, with the exception of the Palace 
of Fine Arts, will be cleared away forthwith; and a part of 
the grounds will be laid out as a public park, thus furnishing 
a perpetual memorial of the Exposition. The Chamber of 
Deputies placed on record its appreciation of the Exposition 
as a whole by passing on its closing day a vote of thanks 
to the: officials who have been responsible for the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. The fact that the great French na- 
tional undertaking suffered from British hostility is to be 
gathered from the official figures, from which it appears that, 
whereas Great Britain furnished the greatest individual for- 
eign contribution to the attendance at the last Exposition, 
Britons have been conspicuous for their absence from the 
present one. 

we 


Tue address which is delivered by the British premier at 
the annual lord mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall in London 
is generally a significant occasion, because the premier is 
expected to make, in the course of his address, some pointed 
and authoritative references to the government’s policy and 
its expectations. On Friday last the Marquis of Salisbury, 
in the course of his address at the lord mayor’s banquet, 
quite startled sober Englishmen by his unmistakably gloomy 
view of the situation. The British premier dwelt with em- 
phasis upon the necessity that confronts England of being 
prepared to deal effectively with foreign attacks. It was 
generally surmised that in this particular feature of his 
address Lord Salisbury had especial reference to France, 
and that his utterance was Great Britain’s official reply to 
the unofficial expressions of Anglo-phobia with which French 
journals of all degrees of influence have been teeming since 

the incident of Fashoda. The sorrow of the war in South 
Africa, with the grievous losses that it brought upon the 
British people, was strong upon the veteran statesman and 
diplomat when he referred to the queen’s bereavement in the 
death of Prince Christian Victor, and to the grief that has 
come to the house of Lord Roberts of Kandahar, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in India. Fully as 
significant as any of Lord Salisbury’s utterances on the 
occasion was his frank admission that the full restoration of 
peace in South Africa was still one of the problems of the 
uncertain future. 


Js 


An extraordinary period of bewilderment is to be noted in 

the political and industrial condition of the German empire. 
_ On the one hand, the position which the German government 
has taken with respect to existing world-problems is the sub- 
_ ject of thoughtful reflection by Germans who feel that their 
ey is politically at the parting of the ways, and that the 
present policy of the empire will probably decide the question 
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of its future existence. One of the first matters that is to 
come before the Reichstag when it meets will be the policy 
which the government has pursued in the international com- 
plication in China, and some animated discussion will un- 
doubtedly develop when the opponents of the emperor and 
his methods begin their attacks. On the other hand, the in- 
dustrial problems that confront the German people at the 
present time are of peculiar gravity. The present govern- 
ment of the empire has developed German industry and com- 
merce at a wonderful rate. Germans are becoming in an 
increasingly greater measure dependent upon manufacturing 
industries and on export trade for their prosperity. Recent 
economic developments have tended to show, however, that 
Germany, at the full tide of its career of industrial develop- 
ment, is confronted by a transatlantic rival of vastly superior 
resources, which is well fitted to gain and to hold the upper 
hand in manufacturing and in trade. German producers 
have been greatly alarmed in the course of the past year that 
the course that they have picked out for the activities of their 
nation will not be open to them in the near future. 


Brevities. 


Cheap transportation, as already established in our 
cities, is making better homes for the people possible. 


Theology is thought and teaching about God. It may be 
dogmatic and artificial: it may be poetic and profound. 
Everything depends upon the theologian. 


Any estimate of evil which is an incentive to virtuous 
action is wholesome, but any estimate of evil which causes 
one to believe that the world is growing worse is false and 
injurious. 


In Cologne Cathedral even the untrained eye can at a 
glance distinguish between the beautiful old glass of the early 
days and the costly, more brilliant, but not so charming glass 
of modern manufacture. 


Any one can make a water-level with a piece of rubber 
hose and a glass tube inserted in each end. ‘The attraction 
of gravitation will maintain the level of the water in these 
tubes with the utmost precision. 


From many quarters, orthodox as well as Unitarian, come 
praises of Dr. Everett. He reached diverse minds because 
he spoke out of that which he had known and felt. He 
displaced falsehood by teaching truth. 


By way of Dundee, Scotland, comes what is called news 
from Peary and Sverdrup. Judging from internal evidence, 
it would seem that about twenty-five words of a cablegram 
had in some American office expanded to twenty-five hun- 
dred words, mostly incorrect. 


The daily papers which come to us from all parts of the 
country, bringing sermons from our ministers, indicate no 
great decline in the influence of the pulpit. There are few 
secular newspapers that do not contain every week much 
religious reading, some of it of the best. 


The Chinese are somewhat indifferent to what we call the 
sanctity of human life. It may be possible, therefore, to 
order out for execution eleven named officials and princes 
on the demand of the allies; and yet, even in China, such a 
procedure may involve unexpected difficulties. 


In a review of Dr. McConnell’s essays our reviewer called 
for the name of the author of the poem, “ The parish priest 
of austerity.” Rev. G. E. Soper informs us that the author 
is Dr, Brewer Mattocks, “ for many years a practising physi- 
cian in Faribault, but at present living in St. Paul, Minn.” 
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There is a rumor that with the December number the 
publication of the Vew World will cease. Dr. Everett had 
hoped to see the magazine endowed; but, as there seems to 
be no prospect that it will be done, the remaining editors 
think it not wise to incur debts, and therefore bring the 
enterprise to a conclusion. 


Dr. Stebbins says the great days of the pulpit are to come. 
We believe he is right. The themes which engage the at- 
tention of those who seek the Church will never lose their 
power. It is the weak, and not the strong preachers who 
predict the decline of the sermon and prayer as means of 
reaching and helping the people. 


The Presbyterian makes the following announcement: 
“ Another of our modern new lights has landed in the Uni- 
tarian fold. Burt Estes Howard, who was suspended by the 
presbytery of Los Angeles as a troubler in 1896, has gone 
further in his liberalism, and, like B. Fay Mills, finds more 
congenial society among Unitarians. He is at present 
supplying one of their churches in San José, Cal. Where he 
will land next no one can tell.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Athletics Then and Now. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The article on “Athletics in Schools” in your issue of 
November 8 contains these words: “ When we look back to 
the thin-legged and short-sighted little old men, who made 
up our college boys of forty years ago, with over-toppling 
brains, and no physical development adequate to carry them 
through a thorough life-work,” etc. This statement must 
excite the risible faculties of those of us who graduated be- 
tween ’50 and the ’60’s to absolutely helpless laughter. I 
graduated in the ’50’s, and 60 per cent. of my class still re- 
main on the footstool. The only “helps to read” we had, 
with one or two exceptions, were “ponies”; and so it was 
with all the classes during my time. The Second Massachu- 
setts Regiment was officered almost entirely by Harvard 
graduates, and a more stalwart set of men never wore sword- 
belts. Aside from those killed in the war, Gov. Robinson, 
Phillips Brooks, Furness, Ambassador Choate, James L. 
Carter, all the Adams boys, and scores of others I could 
name have proved pretty well that they could carry on an 
‘* adequate life-work.” ; 

But we did have athletics. Boating, cricket, football, 
walking, running, and gymnasium work were not unknown, 
but were all indulged in at almost no expense for outlay in 
grounds, outfits, or extraordinary costumes. We were not 
hysterical over the results of our games or races, nor did we 
have or care for an amphitheatre of thousands to cheer us 
on. In fact, we had all the exercise necessary for health, 
and led simple and inexpensive lives. I see by to-day’s 
paper that two rooms in Holworthy (which we considered 
the acme of luxury) cannot now obtain tenants because they 
are not sybaritic enough to suit the present undergraduate’s 
ideas. West Point, however, seems to get along pretty well 
with the same standard of living that existed there when 
Grant and Sherman and the heroes of the war were prepar- 
ing themselves for their great task. 

Nobody will deny that, in this country at any rate, greater 
progress has been made in the last fifty years, in material 
prosperity, literature, science and art, than the world ever 
saw before in twice that period. Certainly, the graduates of 
forty years ago have done their share of the work neces- 
sary to bring this about, and have “proved themselves 
adequate’ to meet and bring to a successful issue all the 
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great questions that the momentous crises of the last five 
decades have raised. 

Now the superior race of young graduates have got a big 
task before them if they can surpass in ability and staying 
power the men who graduated forty to fifty years ago. The 
young men of the past, entering professions and business 
houses, worked from eight to twelve hours a day, and were 
only too glad to do it. The young graduates of to-day, as it 
seems to me, keep up their interest in their colleges simply 
through their craze for athletics, and seek any excuse to drop 
their tasks for a day or two to go and see “a game” or “a 
race.” Not for a moment do I decry athletics, but I do 
claim that the physical development at colleges forty years 
ago has proved ample enough to render the graduates of 
that period adequate to carry on a thorough life-work. 

8.'Q. 


STATEN ISLAND. 


Concerning the New Testament. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


‘““Would I probably like and enjoy Jesus’ constant com- 
pany as I enjoy my best friends?” Verily, if I am in sym- 
pathy with his spiritand purposes. As the Lord Jesus — the 
“ Lamb of God” — is the light and glory of heaven, without 
whose presence heaven would become night, I think I shall 
be contented to have his “constant company ” there forever- 
more. 

“Can we ever be sure that we know the actual Jesus?” 
Yes: by a belief in the four Gospels, and by a loving obedience 
to the Christ revealed therein. ‘None of us can use Jesus’ 
teachings about devils and eternal punishment, or as to the 
division of men into sheep and goats.” If we cannot “use ” 
them in this world or are unwilling to note plain traces of 
such teaching here and now, how do we know that we may 
not have to “use” them hereafter ? : 

‘Can we conceive that the genuine Jesus would insist that 
his acts and words were final moral and spiritual authority 
for the human race and for all time?” 

A belief in the New Testament, and an acceptance of the 
testimony which history gives to the truth of the words and 
deeds of Jesus, make such a conception legitimate and in- 
evitable. 

“ There is no truth that we may not criticise, but there is 
such a person. ‘There is no absolute formal truth, only an 
absolute person and his act.” And that “Person” is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and his “ act ” — the cross. 

“Everything turns on the cross, and the nature of the 
cross’s grace.’’ “The one saving power is the living word 
and gospel of Jesus Christ, the crucified, risen, and regal Re- 
deemer, who is over all and blessed forevermore.” 

T. SOR, 


An Appreciation of Dean Everett. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Amid the general chorus of praise and appreciation for the 
work and personality of the late Dean Everett, it may not be 
entirely superfluous to call attention to the fact that Dr. 
Everett’s influence and work were not by any means confined 
to the clergy and members of his own particular denomina- 
tion. Of course, on the personal side the fullest under- 
standing of his great qualities of heart and mind must have 
existed among his denominational associates. And yet, as I 
say this, there is something in my own remembrance of Dr. 
Everett which seems to give a negative shake of the head to 


the statement; for there was something so genuinely and — 


universally human about Dr. Everett’s mind and intercourse 
that to have known him at all seems to me to have known 
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him well. I write, of course, from the student’s standpoint, 
my chief contact with him having been in that relation. 

_ But my main thought was that from Dr. Everett as a 
theological instructor and religious teacher and guide there 
has gone out into the other denominational branches of the 
Christian Church an influence which is not less creditable to 
his career and not less profitable for remembrance than that 
which he exerted in his own fold. He was one of those 
liberating characters who bring freedom with them wherever 
they touch. I recall now with considerable amusement that 
the first paper I ever submitted to him was a very ardent 
and passionate defence of Calvinism. I recall, too, with 
more amusement, that, after reading my paper and making 
kindly comment upon it (how kindly these years have re- 
vealed with ever-increasing clearness), he added that the 
soil from which such a production sprang was appropriate 
soil for further theological culture, which was true in many 
senses; and the twinkle of the eye that accompanied the 
soft, sweet voice as he said this will ever remain with me as 
one of those beautifully memorable demonstrations of humor 
which one meets only once in a lifetime. It was at once 
poetry, comedy, and duty. 

The singular religious tolerance and the amazing religious 
intellectualism which characterized Dean Everett would have 
made him an exceptional figure even in a more tolerant and 
more spiritually-minded epoch than this. And its message 
was always vocal or silent for liberty and freedom. Theo- 
logical study with him as guide was a pathway of ever-grow- 
ing freedom in spirit and heart as well as growth in grace. 

I think I am not mistaken when I say that among the 
* Orthodox” students who came under Dean Everett’s in- 
fluence the single predominant trait which lingers in the 
mind as an uplifting and helpful influence is re/igiousness. 
It was intellectual, but spiritually intellectual. It was, 
withal, so positively and continuously suggestive of faith and 
patience and trust that it is not merely as the theological 
expositor, nor yet as the erudite leader and guide, that he 
remains with us, but as the reverent and truthfully religious 
man, working out the great problems of the soul. His 
transparent sincerity and his unshakable poise were fit and 
symbolic evidences of his spiritual serenity. Personally, 
I shall always count myself debtor to him for many of the 
most influential facts of my own religious life and growth. 
It may not be impertinent in this connection to add that in 
this fact and its interdenominational and Christian signifi- 
cance there may be a not altogether despicable suggestion 
for the government of those who are intrusted with the 
choice of his successor. 

Perhaps the greatest loss which the development of 
modern education reveals is the loss of power in the person- 
ality of the instructor. Systems of thought and methods of 
conveying information and masses of details and the multi- 
plying interrogations of the intellectual life seem to have 
made students and teachers forget that the personality of 
the teacher is, after all, the supreme thing. It certainly is 
the one thing that stays with the student after he leaves the 
college or university. And this fact has operated most 
destructively in a region where its harmfulness is most diffi- 
cult to repair. 
philosophy to life. And he recognized that the last test of 
the value of, let us say, Hegelianism was not in the slaugh- 
_ ter of Spencerianism (beautifully and completely as he used 
_ to show us how it was done), but in the thought and pur- 
pose to serve and live for God. Thus his personality as a 
religious and, if I may use the term, growing rarer than it 
ought to among us, a godly man was his greatest instrument 
of moulding the thought of his students. 

__ For one, I hope that the great aim of the men who will 
shoose the successor to Charles Carroll Everett will be to 

not first as great a teacher or theologian as he, but 
great a man. A. A, BERLE. 
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Autumn. 


When Autumn comes, the poets sing a dirge; 
The year must perish; all the flowers are dead; 

The sheaves are gathered; and the mottled quail 
Runs in the stubble, but the lark has fled. 


I find sweet peace in depths of autumn woods, 
Where grow the ragged ferns and roughened moss; 
The naked, silent trees have taught me this. 
The loss of beauty is not always loss. 


— Elizabeth Stoddard. 


The Three Clergymen of the Temple of Fame. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Jonathan Edwards, Henry Ward Beecher, William Ellery 
Channing,— by these three is the ministry to be represented 
on the walls of the Temple of Fame. It is an admirable 
selection, thoughtful, unbiassed, representative,—notwith- 
standing the fact that there are thousands of persons in 
the country to whom Jonathan Edwards is known only as 
the preacher of the sermon “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” who would rather see his name on the walls of 
the Temple of Dishonor than that of Fame, and _ thou- 
sands of others to whom Channing is known only as the 
arch-enemy of orthodoxy, who would rather see his name 
upon the walls of the Hall of Heretics than in the company 
of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. As for 
Beecher, there are those who once regarded him, and ever 
will regard him, only as a conceited pulpiteer and agitator. 
Yet his name is to be with the great and honorable, and 
rightly there. 

One of these three was pre-eminently the thinker, another 
the preacher, and the third the humanitarian leader. Ed- 
wards was undoubtedly the most profound and original phil- 
osophical thinker that the New World has had. With but 
little contact with other minds, he blazed his way alone in 
the trackless forest of the problems of being and destiny. 
Earnest, intense, determined, he went not as a holiday ex- 
plorer, but as a pioneer. And human thought will always be 
richer for his labor. Beecher was the born and blazoned 
preacher, enkindled and enkindling, setting great audiences 
aflame with his eloquence. It was genuine eloquence, too, 
as genuine and pure as the welling waters of a hillside 
spring or the leap of the lightning from the cloud,— an elo- 
quence in which thought and feeling and imagination were 
fused in one illuminating, cleansing flame. Channing was 
the beloved leader in humanitarianism, not exactly organizer, 
not precisely reformer, but the man who first inspired the 
confidence and devotion of his fellows, and then led them out 
in freedom and in enthusiasm for humanity, and showed them 
the paths of progress and the fields of high and holy enter- 
prise. 

It is significant that two of these names represent the ex- 
tremes of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, historically at least, 
with Beecher a kind of connecting link between. It shows 
that the consensus of educated opinion is becoming broad 
and tolerant enough to appreciate true men who see truth 
diversely. As it is impossible to imagine Channing preced- 
ing Edwards, we cannot say what attitude the great Calvinist 
would have taken toward the great liberal; but we know at 
least that the latter appreciated the former. For in the 
charge delivered by Channing at the ordination of Rev. 
John S. Dwight over the Second Congregational Church of 
Northampton, in 1840, Channing said: “Can a minister 
breathe the atmosphere in which Edwards lived, and content 
himself with taking passively what others teach? I exhort 
you to visit the spot where Edwards brought forth his pro- 
found works, and let the spiritual presence of that intensest 
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thinker of the New World and of the age in which he lived 
stir you up to energy of thought. His name has shed a 
consecration over this place. In many things, indeed, you 
differ from him, but you will not, therefore, reverence the less 
his single-hearted and unwearied devotion of his great 
powers to the investigation of truth; and, in the wide and 
continued influence of his writings, you will learn that secret 
study, silent thought, is, after all, the mightiest agent in 
human affairs.” 

It is evident from these words that these two luminous 
names, especially when accompanied with that of the genial 
and irenic Henry Ward Beecher, may be written together 
on the walls of the Temple of Fame without incongruity and 
with a lasting and beneficent influence upon the generations 
of Americans to come. 


Justification by Faith. 


BY F. A. CHRISTIE. 


The Pauline notion of justification by faith is stated with 
learned accuracy in the books on Biblical theology, but it 
remains to many men a form of sound words. ‘The only 
fault of these presentations seems to be that they do not 
convey the idea to the reader’s soul. He does not feel the 
impact of the idea as Paul felt it. He does not feel the 
thrill and release of heart which Paul experienced. The 
reader, indeed, learns to analyze and discriminate phases of 
the idea. He distinguishes the jurisprudential and the 
ethical, law and grace, adoption and personal union. 
Nevertheless, the translation of Paul’s technicalities into 
English terms does not put us in Paul’s place. What we 
need is a translation of the thought itself. I offer what I 
regard as a simple and helpful translation of the thought. 

I will suppose that I have a perfect friend. It thrills me 
to know that he is a perfect man. It is ineffably more to 
me that this living and present ideal is my friend. He is 
such a friend that he will give up comfort, possessions, life 
itself, in order to help me be the good thing I meant to be. 
Until I met him I was plodding along, trying to quell one 
by one the temptations of a passionate nature, yet, for the 
most part, ever failing, ever falling back into rebellion. 
Anger, resentment, hate, sensuous craving, were tyrannies 
for me, however much I, in my better self, hated them. It 
was all struggle, hardship, failure, defeat, self-condemnation. 
I numbered up my deeds, and found so much evil that 
a perfect rectitude must condemn me, as I condemned 
myself. There was such warfare that I could not speak of 
any controlling tendency in myself. I was simply hurled to 
and fro from good deeds to bad deeds. 

But, then, my friend came. He was stainless, absolutely 
free from warfare, all sweetness and generosity and love. 
And he loved me devotedly, frail as I was. He gave up 
everything to help me. He was not simply my ideal now. 
My admiration went out to him as an ideal, of course; but 
there was more than that. The magic spell and power of 
friendship was on me. I was lifted up into a new heart, a 
new being. The lovely image of his character was in my 
soul all the time, and it drove out all solicitations of evil. I 
could not lust or hate, for that was to lose the great joy of 
his inward companionship. He was the very power of God 
in me. I seemed to be living his life. I was a new creat- 
ure—in him. My nature seemed to merge in his; and, 
therefore, my better self alone was active. The new spirit 
which was his influence in me amounted thus to an obedi- 
ence to God. Then I saw that I need not count up the 
sum of my deeds at all. I was dead to the old condition. 
It had passed away. I felt that without regard to my 
defective career, my plus of evil or of good. I had been 
given the privileges of a son of God, I felt that God 
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accepted this new man, this new condition due to my friend, 
so that God was treating me as a good man, though the 
goodness was not mine: it was my friend’s perfect goodness 
reigning in me. This simple, heartfelt response to my 
friend’s nature, this self-surrender, this loyalty and gratitude, 
this faith, which was a gift to me, God was taking this in 
lieu of the sum of individual deeds which I-had tried so 
hard to perform. It was my faith, my life, though it was 
my friend in me. God reckoned this faith for a blameless 
record. It was not, however, a mere formal reckoning of 
one thing for another. It was really goodness, though it 
was a given goodness, not my creation. I was treated as 
righteous, and I was really righteous. 

~ Paul believed that his friend had died in order to accom- 
plish all this. Paul believed that his friend had been exalted 
into the power of a life more than earthly. Jesus wrought 
He gave glimpses 
of himself in inner visions, He was coming soon again to 
remove all limitations of the fleshly life, and make the work 
complete and final. But he was present now in Paul’s new 
faith, new goodness. Not I, but Christ, liveth in me. The 
hymn of love sent to the Corinthians tells the value of it in 
concrete emotion or deed. 

To be a Christian was to be an incarnation of Christ. 
And, as this perfect friend was the unique object of God’s 
love, so Paul felt that by becoming a new creature, a reim- 
bodiment of the friend, so he, Paul himself, was the object 
of divine love. Whatever deathless triumph God conferred 
on Christ was intended also for Paul, who lived Christ’s 
life. Do we wonder, then, at the majestic confidence of the 
eighth chapter of Romans? ay 

We speak sometimes of the doctrinal innovations of Paul. — 
The change he made was more profound. He introduced a 
new piety, a new religious form. Jesus did not have this 
conception. According to Jesus the soul’s friend and lover 
is God himself. God himself has for every soul just such 
love as Paul conceived God to have for Christ, just such love 
as the ancient Hebrews conceived God to have for Israel. 
The intermediary friend was needed by Paul, because Paul 
did not reach the idea of God held by Jesus. The divine 
fatherhood was something which needed to be procured for 
men. ‘The Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard, distinguished 
two types of religion. There is the soul’s response to the 
eternal as the background of all life and existence, and the 
soul’s response to the divine manifested in time in an 
historic form. Kierkegaard held that the second type was 
the specifically Christian relation of faith, and that only a 
sense of sin enabled men to reach it. I know one who will 
not call himself a Christian, just because without a mediary 
the sense of God’s infinite love thrills him and holds him. 
Paul, too, believed that in the other world Christ’s mediation 
would come to an end, that God might be all in all. 

We call it, with partial justice, an innovation of Paul, It 
was prepared for by the marvellous personal impression of 
the earthly life lived in Galilee. Paul’s personal communion 
was with the risen Christ. This rapturous communion, this 
Pauline faith (using the word in its highest value), has not 
perpetuated itself so passionately and completely in the 
world. In the earliest days many thought of Christ simply 
as the one who revealed the truth about God and the pre- 
cepts of a true obedience. Something of Paul’s fervor, how- 
ever, is possible, even when we are thinking only of the Gali- 
lean Jesus. No one builds up in his soul the image of the 
Nazarene without experiencing this constraining love. The 
obligations to a good life all possess us and obtain power 
over us through the inward companionship of the man Jesus. 
The Greeks experienced something of this from Socrates, 
but Socrates is a little hard and unsympathetic. He did not 
like dull persons. He whetted his wit on them. Jesus — 
befriended the most needy without regard to attractive quali- 
fications. Modify the Pauline passion and fervor_as we 
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_ may, Jesus still remains the power of God for us. That is 
the great thing about the activity of persofis: in history. 
History is not the automatic unfolding of an idea. The 
_ great man works on as a transforming and abiding experi- 
ence of others. What we experience from Jesus is an influx 
of God’s life. May no one ever experience other or less 
than this from us! 


Che Ministers’ Institute. 
Secondary Education. 


ee 


BY REV. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


It is certain that a man is sometimes happy in being un- 
prepared. I had expected a very different occasion. I 
thought I was to meet a few brethren of the ministry, take 
them into my confidence, tell them my troubles and my 
wants; and, had I written a discourse, it would, I am sure, 
have been quite unsuitable for this audience. It is good for 
me to be here, and to be, as it were, tried before a jury of 
my friends and peers, to be called to account for my steward- 
ship, because for some weeks and months past keeping 
school has seemed to me a matter of writing a great many 
letters, and of considering drainage and electric bells and 
class-rooms and sunlight and penalties and courses of study 
and schedules; and it is good for a man sometimes to with- 
draw from the embarrassing details of his work, and to give 
an account of his stewardship. And first of all, I want to 
thank my especial brethren of the institute and my friends of 
the Unitarian churches for their prompt patronage of the 
Hackley School. We have so far proved one thing. We 
have proved something that few people knew,—that the 
Christian Register is an admirable and successful medium of 
advertisement. We have proved that the Unitarian body is 
very closely united. There are so many telephonic com- 
munications from land to land and city to city that what- 
ever is going on among Unitarians makes itself known 
through our churches. We have accomplished that amount 
of organization. Now, with substantially no advertising — 
no effective advertising — outside the Christian Register and 
the Unitarian pulpits, Hackley School begins its first year 

_ with a list of twenty-eight pupils in the school and eighteen 

' pupils on the waiting list turned away for lack of space. 
That is rather an uncommon beginning for an enterprise 
slightly advertised; and I offer my personal gratitude — and 
may I not say congratulations ? — to the Unitarian denomina- 
tion for this prompt result. 

Something has been said of the liberal endowment of the 
school. In that again we are fortunate; and yet I think 
that only those who have visited our new situation are aware 
of the unparalleled attractiveness and beauty of this new situ- 

ation. We cordially invite all Unitarians who come to New 
York, all Unitarians who pass up and down the Hudson 
River, to look upon the Hackley School as one of the sights 
of the place,— to you not less important than a visit to West 
Point or the Brooklyn Bridge, and equally convenient. 

And now you want to know what our school stands for, 
what we are trying to do. It is too soon to say much. It 
would be better if I could address you a year from now to 
show you something of what has been done, because at 
first a school cannot make radical departures from current 
custom. Boys come prepared at different institutions of 
learning, in different stages of their career ; and they must be 
set to work in classes, and directed toward the several ob- 
jects of their study, whether it be examination for some 

or preparation for life. They must be set to work 
mewhat in continuous line with what they have already 
een doing; and, therefore, when you visit Hackley School 
this fall, and visit its classrooms and hear its work, you 
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would not detect anything to distinguish it from any other 
good school of its class. And yet the things that are unseen 
are eternal, and the ideals and the purposes of the Hackley 
School are its justification in your eyes and in the purposes 
of its generous founders. I have sometimes been asked if 
this is a sectarian affair. Yes and no. Yes, because our 
religion occupies in the school a central place; and no, be- 
cause we exclude no one, because there is no dogmatic test 
for members of the faculty or for students. In point of fact, 
so far as I can observe among the schools of the churches, 
the religion that is taught to the young men and women of 
our land is good Unitarian doctrine. It is admitted by all 
that the mysteries of the Trinity cannot be comprehended by 
any human mind, still less by the school-boy. It is admitted 
by all that the more difficult problems of Higher Criticism, 
that the scheme of the atonement, that the nature of Christ’s 
divinity, are problems which must be postponed to a rather 
late period of a student’s career. And, therefore, any school, 
whatever its denominational name, may count itself success- 
ful if it holds up among its students a high standard of 
Christian morals, if it produces a vigorous and public-spirited 
man or woman, and if each graduate of the religious school 
goes forth to co-operate with the religious institution. And 
that, I think, is the aim even of the most ostensibly sectarian 
of established schools. 

The Episcopalians have set us an admirable example, and 
in many respects the Episcopalian services are well adapted 
to school discipline ; and, although the form of the Episcopal 
schools is highly sectarian, yet the result of Episcopal schools 
in the hearts of the best of their masters and graduates is a 
broad and tolerant Christian life. And yet I know I speak 
to sympathetic ears when I say that I believe it is better, 
that it is more wholesome and holy, for the youthful mind in 
the matter of religion to be held to the great central founda- 
tions of Christian life and truth, not to be confused by tradi- 
tion and dogma, that it is more wholesome and more holy 
that the preaching of simple, elementary religious truth 
should be the only teaching in a school; and, therefore, I 
think that a Unitarian school differs from schools of other 
denominations in the matter of religion, not so much in what 
it positively inculcates as in what it omits. It is the glory 
of this omission that it makes this work religiously more easy. 
It is a fatal moment for a teacher when between himself and 
his pupil there rises a vague barrier of mistrust. Every 
boy has in his heart an Homeric hatred for the man who 
says one thing with his lips and believes another in his 
heart; and it is a grave obstacle to a teacher when that veil 
of insincerity or the suspicion of insincerity arises between 
himself and his class. Therefore, I count our school singu- 
larly happy in that its beginning is avowedly and essentially 
religious, and at the same time that we are pledged to 
Unitarian simplicity and sincerity. 

And yet it is not now the religious side of the school that 
has most perplexed my mind and which is its immediate 
problem, because over and above all these questions of 
detail, which necessarily absorb a teacher’s mind at this sea- 
son, come these larger questions of what a secondary school 
should be, what it should accomplish, what it should teach. 
I could have spoken on this subject a year ago with more 
confidence than to-day; and I should be abashed, especially 
in the presence of President Eliot, to speak at all upon the 
topic, except that the more I read upon the theory of schools 
the more I am convinced that any ray of light that anybody 
can shed is welcome, and no one need fear any incivility, for 
everything has been said. And so it is rather a question of 
continuous experiment, of developing common sense, as to 
how we shall arrive at the conclusion. And yet I suppose 
the first grave and fundamental problem which confronts the 
head master of every secondary school is how wide a range 
of subject shall he offer. In other words, To what extent 
shall the elective principle enter into secondary education? 
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He is embarrassed in the first regard by the fact that every 
enlargement in the direction of election adds to the costliness 
of his institution; that the wider its range, the larger must 
be its endowment. If he is to offer the traditional classical 
course and fit boys for college, as we say, the problem is com- 
paratively simple. But if, in addition to this, he is (as he 
should certainly desire) to fit boys to enter directly into the 
workaday hurly-burly of life; and if he is to fit boys to enter 
into the technical schools, into the schools of forestry, into 
schools of technology, and of the various bread-winning arts 
which come so soon for many boys; if he is to offer a third 
course of this kind,— he must still further enlarge his endow- 
ment and his equipment. 

But, apart from this fundamental difficulty of the expense, 
there comes to my mind, and I think increasingly to the 
minds of all schoolmasters,— all those whom I have talked 
with,— the profound recognition of the fact that nowhere yet 
is there an authorized statement and programme of what is 
best, ideally best, for a student. The requirements of the 
colleges are traditional and conventional. I do not question 
nor attack them. But the problem of unifying the whole sys- 
tem of American education is in its incipient stages; and, as 
you all know, the gentleman who is to address you after me 
is distinguished not only as the president of Harvard College, 
but as the protagonist early and late among the teachers of 
America for unification and rationalization of the school pro- 
grammes, in order that the connection of the university with 
the whole school system of the land may be more continuous 
and more rational. All these problems, as I say, are in their 
incipient stages; and they press with great force upon all the 
secondary schools. ‘The elective principle so necessary, the 
elective principle so expensive, and which on many accounts 
may be questioned even for boys of eighteen or nineteen, 
must be subject to the gravest difficulties and questions when 
applied to the secondary schools. 

And the first difficulty that I meet in planning for any 
single boy his course of study is the doubt in my own mind, 
or in his parents’ minds, how far it is wholesome for him to 
follow his bent. I personally am convinced that so much of 
election as shall enter into the studies of youth of secondary 
education should come, not from the boy’s own choice, but 
from the judgment of his capacities, primarily by his teachers 
and by his parents; that it should be a judgment, not of his 
liking, but of his capacity, from some expert authority. That 
places upon the management of a secondary school a very 
grave responsibility. I want to say right here what I think 
many parents fail to recognize, that a developing boy is nothing 
but a phase of himself; and it is the gravest mistake to allow 
the single phase of his development to determine and limit his 
future career. A boy’s hands and feet are too large. His body 
has progressed in uneven proportion. So it is with his mind. 
So it is with all his powers. Therefore, when the thoughtful 
and the anxious mother exclaims to the head master that 
Charles has no interest in the Latin verb, that Charles is very 
skilful in botany, that he is not eloquent, and that he had better 
be a forester, we must answer to the thoughtful and anxious 


mother, ‘‘ Plague on the boy if he were not interested in trees , 


and in flowers!” But let us not limit the boy’s future choice 
by the temporary phase of that stage of his mind. All boys 
are more interested in the tree and in the water-wheel and in 
the products of their own hands than they are in literature. 
They ought to be more interested ; and I believe that a school 
should recognize that, and at great expense provide for it. 
Now, then, admitting that we have some application of 
the elective principle, at least,— and it is evident that there 
must be some application, for to send a boy to school at 
all is an election,—at least, he chooses between school 
and the wood-pile. I wish we were more prompt to send 
him back to the wood-pile, and then he would know his 
privileges when he got back to Latin grammar. I had a 
boy come back to me the other day from Broadway, where 
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he had been working all summer. He looked very pale. 
His constitution had compelled him to abandon his college 
preparation. I said: ‘‘ Well, William, how do you like it? 
Do you wish you were preparing for your examinations?” 
He said: “Yes, I do. I wish I were preparing for my ex- 
aminations.” I think it would be a wholesome thing for 
many of our boys if we could tie them to the leg of an 
office chair for a month or two, then bring them back to 
school. But this by the way. 

Now upon the management, and chiefly upon the prin- 
cipal, upon the head master of a secondary school, fall 
these stupendous and responsible choices of judging of the 
boy’s probable future capacity by his present achievement 
and his present tastes. And, then, something else. I ad- 
dress the ministers as the men of a liberal faith. We 
mean by that a liberal profession,— a profession in which 
all knowledge is useful. The ministry is a liberal profes- 
sion, and almost the only one now which claims omni- 
science. There are professions which are not liberal, and 
yet which require a highly elaborate course of study. We 
used to talk of a liberal education,— rather a vague 
phrase, as the word “liberal” always is; but I suppose 
the liberally educated man is the one who is so much in 
touch with all developments and aspects of human life 
that he uses his own powers to the best advantage, and is 
free and flexible in his judgment. The liberally educated 
man is the man who is able to follow out his specialty 
illuminated by the largest general preparation. There is 
no greater calamity than to specialize too early. It befell 
Darwin that he lost his love of music and his love of poetry 
in his devotion— his heroic devotion—to science. If he 
had lost that love and that joy in music and poetry in early 
years, how great would that loss have been! ‘Therefore, 
one of the duties of a secondary school is to prevent a 
too early specialization. ‘The university stands for oppor- 
tunity in every direction. The university stands for the 
advancement of knowledge. Not so the school. The school 
cannot advance knowledge. The school belongs to a more 
fundamental and primitive part of education. The school 
trains men, and must remember that a man is a man be- 
fore he is a lawyer or a chemist or a forester or an arche- 
ologist or a poet. The schools now have laid upon them 
the question, What is a liberal education? More and 
more our universities stand for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, and their aim more and more is out of the mass of 
students to find what minds are capable of advancing 
knowledge. In the colossal ignorance of nature in which 
we stand, it is necessary that the university should ever have 
her forehead to the dawn. But the school stands for some- 
thing that we used to call culture. We do not hear the 
word much now. Matthew Arnold used it successfully, 
but gave it a bit of a snobbish flavor that spoiled it. But 
it is a good word,— the ideal of culture, of the rounded man, 
of the man who is receptive to all truth and responsive to 
every call of social duty. The boys who come out of 
our schools to-day are the same age at which the colleges 
used to graduate their students. Mr. Blaine entered pub- 
lic life at nineteen. Dr. Peabody entered college at the 
age of thirteen. Mr. Webster was famous, Mr. Buckmin- 
ster was famous, both of these men before they were twenty 
years old. And, therefore, the secondary school stands 
in the community for the liberal education, for the wide 
and humane culture. You cannot cultivate and develop 
and enlarge and train a youth for life without the religious 
motive. You cannot secularize education at that period. 
And, as human nature now is, as the American people now 
are, religion must be taught under denominational auspices 
and interests. I congratulate Unitarians that this begin- 
ning is so full of promise. I feel the responsibility which 
you have laid upon me. I know I shall make mistakes, 
but I congratulate you that the denomination by its re 
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as a need of the times. 

I ought not to be here. I ought to be at home, looking 
after my boys, and trying to do some of these things that 
I am promising and hoping and theorizing about. But 


_ aman cannot neglect his patrons, and you are my patrons; 


and, if I have from you the cordial good will, if I have 
from you the living voice which has made the name of 
Hackley School already travel through the denomination, 
if you will be my advertisement known and read of all men, 
I shall not have come here in vain, and I shall believe that 
the Recording Angel will forgive me the temporary absence 
from my duties as the head master of Hackley School. 


Education. 


BY PRESIDENT C. W. ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. Williams was quite right in saying that it is always 
discouraging to attempt to talk about education, because 
everything has already been said. Plato thousands of years 
ago made a statement of the theory of education which has 
never been improved upon; and all down the centuries we 
come upon theoretical statements of the philosophy of. educa- 
tion which will remain good to this day, and which describe 
wise processes and methods of education, which have never 
yet been realized in the world. Nobody can outdo Milton’s 
description of the education of a gentleman. Montaigne in 
France gives a perfect description of the wise discipline for 
children; and that at a time when the discipline of children 
in school and home was often rude and even brutal. You 
cannot improve much on Locke’s theory of education. 
Shakespeare put the whole gist of the elective principle in 
education into two lines : — 


« Small profit comes where is no pleasure taken. 
Study, sir, what you most affect.” 


In short, it is characteristic of the subject of education 
that the theory of it has been over and over again expounded 
almost to perfection, and yet practice lags far, far behind the 
theoretical statement; and the men and women who have 
done most in our day to improve education are those who 
have succeeded in putting into practice small portions of the 
ample theory of education which has long been at the dis- 
position of the educated generations. It is the getting the 
right principles into practice which remains still in great 
part to be done. 

But, then, there is another difficulty in regard to education 
which seems always to be postponing the day when the 
theory of the ancient philosophers or of the medizval philos- 
ophers can be carried out. One trouble in education is this, 
— that the life for which we would educate youth is con- 
stantly changing. The life for which we would educate our 
youth to-day is a very different life from that for which my 
generation had to be prepared. The life into which the 
generation of Harvard youth to-day is going out is a life 
wonderfully different from that into which the Harvard youth 
of thirty years ago went out. Now, if the life for which 
we train children differs from that which went before, the 
methods of the training, or the subjects, or both, must differ. 
Plato illustrates this difference to perfection. He described 
the admirable education of a Greek free citizen when nine- 
teen-twentieths of Greek society were slaves; and he dis- 
tinctly says that as to the mass of mankind, as to the labor- 
ing classes, they need no education whatever. Therefore, 
however perfect Plato’s theories, to-day’s practice must have 


in mind a very different subsequent life of the trained youth 


‘in the society of to-day. 


+ But I want to come at once to a part of the subject of edu- 
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cation which has specific application to the religious body 
represented here,— the Unitarians. The mere existence of a 
body of Unitarian people is a striking phenomenon in the 
world. They never could have existed in peace and safety 
until this century. There are only seventy-five thousand of 
us to-day in the United States; but the fact that those 
seventy-five thousand people,— mostly educated people, 
mostly skilled people, mostly persons of intelligence, hold- 
ing useful positions in the world,— the very fact that those 
seventy-five thousand people exist, and work, and think, and 
are free in our community, shows that the community for 
which we prepare our children is something unspeakably 
different from any community that ever existed before this 
nineteenth century. So I think that Unitarians ought to 
take thought for the education of their children as Unita- 
rians. We are a very peculiar set of people. We repre- 
sent principles of thought which did not get expression in 
the world until our theological ancestors and preceptors 
had their being in the early part of this century. Now it 
is well known that Unitarians as a class take an unusual 
interest in problems of education. It has always been so in 
this country. It is just the same in England. It is just the 
same in Hungary. They have very good reason for so do- 
ing. They won their liberty of thought through education. 
They hope that their children are to enjoy further liberty of 
thought through better education. The Unitarians are as 
a body singularly influential in the community,— in what- 
ever community they exist. They owe this strong influence 
to the very doctrines they have imbibed. They owe it to 
the independence of thought which led them to accept and 
hold these free doctrines. ‘They owe it to the constitution 
of their minds which inevitably inclined them to be or to 
become Unitarians. How is this power to be transmitted ? 
How is this power, due to the very nature of our theological 
opinions and to their intellectual consequences, to be trans- 
mitted generation after generation ? 

I shall have to begin, I think, with the little children. 
Education seems to be more important, and to give more 
striking results in its later stages than in its earlier; but I 
imagine that, if we could clearly see the educative effect of 
the mother, the father, and the brothers and sisters, in its 
relation to the childish mind, to the scope of that mind, we 
should see that the educative process before ten years of age 
is really more important and more productive than in any 
other period of life. Now how can the mode of thought 
which we Unitarians value be cultivated in the little chil- 
dren? We intrust little children to Sunday-schools; but 
they are there for a brief half-hour out of the week, and the 
teacher is not always skilled, and has not always the per- 
sonal influence on the child without which little can be done 
for children. Is there any universally applicable method 
through which we can insure in little children the uncon- 
scious reception of the leading ideas of the Unitarian faith? 
I believe there is, and I believe that this method should be 
used in all Unitarian families and all Unitarian churches. 
It is the method of committing poetry to memory. I heard 
Dr. Crothers quoting somebody last Sunday to the effect 
that religion is poetry; but somebody else amended that 
statement by saying that religion is poetry believed. The 
amendment is important. Can we put into the childish 
mind through poetry a religion it will believe? We may be 
perfectly certain that no child ever got any religion out of a 
catechism. It takes an adult with the tendency to meta- 
physics to get anything out of a catechism. Will not a child 
unconsciously get religion out of poetry, if it be well se- 
lected? I have seen the experiment tried in a fair number 
of instances,— not enough instances for a general conclu- 
sion, but in a fair number of instances,— and I never knew 
it to fail. In order to give you an impression of the actual 
working of the method, I must enter into a few particulars. 
Take such a poem as Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith,” a 
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very simple poem of universal sentiments, and let the child 
at an appropriate age commit the whole of it to memory, so 
that it can recite it whenever asked for. Some of the most 
fundamental conceptions of religion, some of the most funda- 
mental conceptions of the new science of sociology, will 
enter the child’s mind with that poem. Of course, as in all 
poetry, a great deal of what we may call information, or 
suggested knowledge, is conveyed in even a single verse. 
Take the verse, 
“ He hears his daughter’s voice 
Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


“Tt sounds to him like her mother’s voice 
Singing in Paradise!” 


Now any child eight or ten years old will take that all in, 
and will learn from it that the blacksmith had a daughter 
who could sing, and she sang sweetly in the village choir; 
and the blacksmith had had a wife whom he loved tenderly 
and she was dead, and she sang when with him, and now 
she was singing in a happy next world, in Paradise; and 
the blacksmith liked to go to church because he heard his 
daughter who reminded him of her mother. All that is in 
that little verse; and it is a beautiful picture of some of the 
best parts of. human experience. 

Take another poem, very well known to us all, but seldom 
used, it seems to me, for children,— Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Abou 
Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase).” There is a poem 
that any child of ten years old will take in the whole of, and 
it presents a series of delightful pictures; and at the end 
comes a very compact statement of the whole Unitarian the- 
ory about character. 

Another invaluable poem for religious education is Bryant’s 
“Waterfowl.” (These are all Unitarian poets, by the way.) 
The whole Unitarian view of the Providence of God is pre- 
sented to the child in that lovely poem,— God is guiding the 
bird through the pathless air, and just as he guides the bird 
he will guide me. It is the simplest possible presentation to 
a child’s mind of the loving Fatherhood of God. 

We may, of course, use hymns for these purposes; and 
abundant material exists in all our collections. 


Conder’s, 
“ Beyond, beyond the boundless sea, 
Above that dome of sky, 
Farther than thought itself can flee”; 
Addison’s, 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky,”— 


what pictures of the majesty of the heavens they present! 
How welcome, how natural, to the childish mind! 
Edmund H. Sears, another Unitarian poet, wrote 


“Calm on the listening ear of night 
Come heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judza stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains.” 


In that poem he presents in the most attractive possible way 
the myth of the angels singing at the birth of Jesus; and he 
presents it again in his other poem, 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


The Bible contains some passages the imagery of which 
should be impressed on the minds of all our children at a 
very early age. ‘Two or three of the Psalms,—“ The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want,” ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God,”—two or three sentences,— single verses of 
the Bible,— every child should learn by heart, and hold right 
through his life. 

A few years ago I was asked by Brig.-Gen. Casey to pre- 
pare some inscriptions for eight tablets to stand over eight 
allegorical statues in the great reading-room of the Congres- 
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sional Library. One of the statues represented Religion, 
He wanted inscriptions, seventy-two letters long, about relig- 
ion and seven other great subjects. I sent him one of the 
best definitions of religion that has ever been written, and 
one of the most complete statements of the most attractive 
doctrine of modern sociology,—‘ So we being many are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 
I thought it was appropriate in a National Library,—* One 
from many.” But Gen. Casey came down to his office one 
morning with my letter in his hand, and said to his second 
in command, Mr. Bernard Greene, now superintendent of the 
building (another Unitarian, by the way): ‘President Eliot 
has sent me eight inscriptions. I like them all but one. 
That one is about religion. It is too Christian. I don’t feel 
well to-day. I wish you would write a letter to Dr. Eliot, 
and ask him to give me another inscription to go over the 
statue of Religion.” Gen. Casey went to his house, and in 
an hour he was dead. In a day or two Mr. Greene wrote 
me, asking if under these circumstances I would prepare or 
suggest another inscription. I fell back on Micah,—* What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” And that is 
written over the statue of Religion. Those two sentences 
every child of our faith ought to learn and hold to. They 
will never get a better definition of religion than Micah’s. 

I must not tarry longer on this part of my theme. I believe 
in the conveying to the minds of little children through poetry 
all the fundamental doctrines of the Unitarian faith. I be- 
lieve it can be done with pleasure to the child, with delight 
to the parents. I am sure of the last, for I have tried it. 

Now what next, after childhood? We come now tothe stage 
at which Mr. Williams receives boys into his school, the 
stage called “secondary education,” which ought to cover 
from twelve to eighteen years of age or thereabouts. Boys 
of this age seem singularly impervious to the ordinary 
methods of religious instruction,— girls, perhaps, less so. I 
am not very sure about that, because I have had no daugh- 
ters, and there are no girls in Harvard College; but I am 
told that girls are less impervious to religious instruction 
between twelve and eighteen than boys, At this age, how- 
ever, the minds of youth are open to a good many things 
which are very precious to us, and which ought to be precious 
tous. They are open to all heroic thought. They are gen- 
erally open to free thought, to any delineation of character or 
description of events impregnated with the idea of liberty. 
If any of us want to do anything in this world of a durable 
character, let us take pains to mix our doing always with 
some new atom of freedom. Nothing else stands in this 
world, in religion or education or politics. The durable 
thing in this world is that which is associated with the 
growth of human liberty. All our Unitarian prophets have 
been teachers of liberty. The greatest of them all, Channing, 
gave the greater part of his life to the teaching of liberty of 
thought. Freedom to think, freedom to act, freedom for the 
individual, freedom for society, freedom for the slave,—one 
of the most elementary forms of the preaching of liberty,— all 
our Unitarian teachers and poets have made much of this 
side of their teaching; and, in doing so, they have fastened 
to something which is eternal. Now, the mind of youth be- 
tween twelve and eighteen will grasp and hold all such ideas. 
Therefore use this mode of interesting them and instructing 
them in what is, after all, a fundamental conception of our 
faith. Instruct them in the doctrine of liberty, and illustrate 
it by the best human examples in all fields. 

When we come to the details of a course of instruction, of 
a programme of studies, there is room for great difference 
of opinion, for prolonged discussion. The faculty of Har- 
vard College was three years debating the advisable require- 


ments for admission to Harvard College from now on through ~ 


the next generation. It took three years to come to a 


clusion. When they reached their conclusion, nineteen 
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twenty-sixths of the requirements, so called, were in subjects 
prescribed ; and there remained seven twenty-sixths only for 
_ choice. Therefore we are in no danger at present in our coun- 
try of not finding in the classifications of secondary education 
enough prescription,— something uniformly required of each 
highly educated youth, girl or boy. I ought to add, perhaps, 
that Harvard College is not more conservative than other 
American institutions. But the programme of studies is not 
so important an element in school work as many of us im- 
_ agine. It does not make so much difference what a girl 
or boy studies, as how he studies and with whom he studies. 
For myself, I think the safest way in the education of a single 
individual child is to find out, if you can, what that indi- 
: vidual child likes most in the way of intellectual exertion and 
does best, and then see to it that that child gets instruction in 
_ that thing if he gets nothing else. Make sure of that. It is 
astonishing how little we really need to know of what are 
called essential subjects. How little we really need to know 
of arithmetic, for instance,— next to nothing,— only the power 
of adding and subtracting and multiplying small numbers,— 
certainly nothing above ten in the head. I observe in the 
ordinary grammar school programmes of this country that it 
is not considered necessary for a child of fourteen to have 
_ studied any geometry at all, the subject of geometry being re- 
__ served for high schools. That is one of the most extraor- 
dinary exclusions that the world sees at present, geometry 
having been almost from the time of its invention, thousands 
of years ago, an element of great value in intellectual train- 
ing. Still our children get along excellently well until they 
are some fourteen years of age without any geometry. 
| As to languages, there surely is no necessity of our chil- 
dren’s knowing any language but English or any literature 
but English; because through English we may get all that is 
most valuable in every other literature. Therefore, it is a 
safe doctrine throughout secondary education to require only 
the barest elements of subjects which we are perfectly certain 
have some practical applications, and to guide the training 
of every mind on those subjects which the child most affects, 
as Shakespeare says. There is not a subject in all the range 
of human knowledge that will not develop to a high degree 
every mental faculty in a mind which loves it. And, after 
all, the object in secondary education is always,— not pri- 
marily only, but primarily, secondarily, and always,— to win 
power, to win the capacity to use one’s mind with clearness, 
| accuracy, precision, grasp, and productiveness. That is the 
object of education. 
Now, passing beyond the secondary school, we come to the 
university or college or the technical school. ‘There the 
_ same principles apply, only the gates are thrown wide open, 
and full choice appears,— the choice a boy makes when he 
decides on a profession, for example, and goes to the School 
of Technology; the choice which a youth in college makes 
when he says, I will devote myself to history and government 
and economics, because I am going to be a lawyer or a poli- 
tician. At that stage of education the full principle of lib- 
erty is brought into play. Never be afraid of that. It is 
academic freedom. It is the way to power. All the great 
men of past times who have conferred unmeasured benefits 
on the world through their own intellectual triumphs have 
shown their intellectual capacities long before they were 
twenty years old. In fact, if a boy or youth does not show 
remarkable capacity in this subject or that before he is twenty 
-~years old, the chances are a thousand to one he never will. 
But how about character? Character is the object of 
education. Character is the object of the Unitarian 
‘religion. I envy Mr. Williams the contribution he can 
make to the formation of the character of the boys 
b 0 ught within his influence. I have seen for thirty years a 
steady stream of youth coming to the university, eighteen or 
i wicdicen years of age. In almost every instance the char- 
act r of the youth is determined before he? goes to college. 
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He has determined the way he faces before he goes to college. 
That is the all-important thing in this world: Which way do 
you face,— up hill or down? We all of us slip and fall; but 
we can all of us face the right way, pick ourselves up and try 
again, if we fall. But it does not do to face down hill. You 
fall further, and it is harder to get up. Now that facing is 
almost invariably determined in a boy before he is eighteen 
years old. Hence the importance of founding schools where 
Unitarian children can be taught to face the Unitarian 
way. There is a wonderful difference in the effect on a 
boy’s mind— and I think it must be the same with a girl’s 
mind — between the influence of the Unitarian ideas of God, 
Jesus, religion, and human society, and the old-fashioned 
Evangelical ideas on those same tremendous themes. And 
we Unitarians have been neglectful of that tremendous dif- 
ference, and we have sent our children to schools where there 
was no religious influence or to schools where there was a 
religious influence utterly opposed to our own views of God 
and Jesus and religion and human society. I have known 
Unitarian parents to do that from the most trivial motives, 
— because some nice boys or nice girls were going to that 
school; because there was a head of the school whose man- 
ners were good, and who could teach the boys the conven- 
tions of society; because in a given school there were none 
but sons of very well-to-do people. I say these motives are 
trivial, yet they have often been the motives for selecting 
this school or that by Unitarian parents. 

This neglect is analogous to another neglect which we 
Unitarians have too long been guilty of,— the neglect to take 
pains to propagate the faith that is in us. I had occasion, 
in addressing a Unitarian Club in Chicago not long ago, to 
tell a story of a most excellent man, prominent in all good 
works in Boston, who, when asked to subscribe to a new fund 
for our Divinity School, said he would not give a cent to 
make a man a Unitarian who could help being a Unitarian. 
We have had a precious doctrine committed to our care. 
We have had the privilege of inheriting from our leaders in 
the faith a literature of utmost value. We have heard with 
our ears preaching that ought to have resounded through 
the country; and we have done how little to spread this 
preaching, these writings! We ought to cause to be pointed 
out to all our children the main features of the history of the 
Unitarian movement. We ought to bring to the knowledge 
of our children the lives of all the Unitarian saints and 
heroes. We ought to show and declare that the acceptance 
of the doctrines of liberty is not inconsistent with the deep- 
est and sincerest piety. Many people think of Unitarians 
as iconoclasts, destroyers of the faith and beauty of the 
world, as people who would annihilate reverence and respect 
and devoutness. Now that, to our thinking, is the precise 
opposite of the truth. The truth is that a perfect freedom 
of thought is not only consistent with the sincerest piety, 
but it is really the only atmosphere in which the holiest 
piety can grow. We ought to teach our children with 
utmost care the Unitarian conception of Jesus,— Jesus the 
mortal, the man, therefore the hero, therefore the exemplar. 
We ought to point out to them that there can be no real hero- 
ism in a being who knows beforehand the great results of his 
sacrifices or his sufferings. Foreknowledge excludes all hero- 
ism. Foreknowledge of result destroys the essence of sacri- 
fice. There was no sacrifice if there was foreknowledge of 
the prodigious result. All heroism, all pathos, is taken out of 
the life of Jesus when he ceases to be for us the human being. 
But do we teach our children that? Do we say that of Jesus 
in our churches and our homes? Not so clearly as we ought. 
We have often failed to present with perfect clearness our 
own conception of Jesus, our leader, our master, our guide. 

I was to speak to you on education. I wanted especially 
to speak of the kind of education which Unitarian children 
ought to have. My conviction is that this is the kind of 
education that all children ought to have. 
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Literature. 


A Life of Parkman.* 


The life of Francis Parkman was so little 
diversified by incident or adventure which 
had not already been recorded in his books 
that this tribute to his memory is rather a 
sketch of his character than a story of his 
life. The events were so few that one brief 
chapter suffices for them. The author is ata 
disadvantage, compared with his subject, in 
that he has neither a romantic story to tell, 
nor has he Parkman’s skill in narration. 
The first impression is that this book is not 
so interesting as one of Parkman’s histories; 
but, as one reads on, the subject of the biog- 
raphy gradually rises before the imagination, 
—a real man with many admirable qualities, 
doing his work in spite of almost incredible 
difficulties. At first, also, one feels that the 
story of his life is too private and personal 
for the general public. Then, again, the 
conviction grows that the lesson of this life 
is too valuable to be lost. It would be easy 
for an unfriendly critic to represent Mr. 
Parkman in an unpleasing light. When it 
is stated that he was opposed to democratic 
philanthropies, the principle of equality, to 
idealists and reformers, and that he took no 
interest in natural science or religion, with 
other similar defects and deficiencies, one 
could make a good case against him. But, 
noting the physical obstacles that he over- 
came and the necessity that was upon him, if 
he was to do it at all, to give every ounce of 
energy under his control to the historical 
work that he had undertaken, one sees that 
his preparation for his task was almost per- 
fect. Because he was an invalid, tortured in 
his brain and in all his senses, never, after 
his youth, knowing an hour when he was free 
from pain, and out of forty years getting 
only the substance of ten years for his work, 
it is clear that he was obliged to lay aside 
every other interest, and give himself entirely 
to the thing he had set out to do. As one 
“ watches this man at work, and sees the mind 
rise constantly superior to the weakness and 
pain of the body, one cares little what he did 
or thought about other things so long as he 
was able to do that which he had planned to 
do, and to do it well. He adds another to 
the long list of those who through pain and 
sorrow and weakness of the body were made 
strong in spirit. The reader of the works of 
Francis Parkman will find in this biography 
but little of his external life which he did 
not know before. But the quality of the inner 
man will be revealed to him, and will make 
upon him its own admirable impression. 


THE HovusE BEHIND THE CEDARS. By 
Charles W. Chesnutt. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Chesnutt has a 
story to tell. The subject is old, although 
the point of view is new. The story relates 
to the fortunes of that class of persons of 
mixed breed in whom the strain of negro 
blood has been thinned until it no longer 
leaves its trace upon the outward form and 
feature. According to Mr. Chesnutt, the 


*A Lirg or Francis PARKMAN. By Charles Haight 
Farnham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
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laws of South Carolina allowed such persons 
to exercise the privileges of the white man 
when the admixture of African blood did not 
exceed one-eighth. Contrary to the generally 
accepted tradition, he also states that there 
were many cases in the South where the taint 
of African blood was imperceptible or ex- 
plained away and covered by some claim of 
foreign or Indian descent. In effect, he de- 
nies the claim that has been made, that there 
were men in the South whose business it was 
to know, and who declared that they could 
not be deceived in any case where African 
blood flowed in the veins of men and women, 
although they had been highly educated and 
elsewhere were received as white people. 
We commend the book to all who would 
know how the world looks to a cultivated 
person of this class. A brother and sister 
appear in the story. The boy was admitted 
to the bar, and attained a high social posi- 
tion in South Carolina, where he lived with- 
out fear of detection. He attempted to lift 
his sister to his own level, and succeeded to 
such an extent that she was engaged to a 
Southern youth who would have married her, 
without suspicion, had not chance put him 
on the track of her history. After the horror 
of that discovery, there followed, of course, 
the tragedy which always enters when race 
prejudice, in its most sharply defined form, 
breaks into the paradise of two high-minded 
lovers. This book ought to attract many 
readers for its own sake, and because of the 
light it throws upon a problem second to none 
in its bearing upon American life. What- 
ever may happen to the class he describes, 
Mr. Chesnutt has won for himself a secure 
place in the literary world. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEw TEs- 
TAMENT FOR LEARNERS. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 616 and 760. By Dr. H. 
Oort and Dr. I. Hooykaas, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. A. Kuenen. Sunday-school 
Edition. Authorized Translation. Boston: 
Little, Browa & Co. $1.50 a volume.— 
These two volumes are intended to take the 
place of the six-volume English edition and 
the three-volume American edition, and so 
to bring the price within the reach of the 
average Sunday-school worker. The work of 
the Dutch critics has been before the public 
now for many years, and has taken its place 
as one of the most important deliverances of 
the higher criticism which has been rendered 
into English. While it is a book for learners, 
it is scarcely a book for children. It is 
adapted to the uses of adults who wish to 
revise their beliefs concerning the Bible, and 
especially for teachers who would prepare 
themselves to make the books of the Old and 
the New Testament intelligible to children. 
It would be absurd to say that during the 
years since these books were rendered into 
English nothing has been learned by Biblical 
scholars which would in any way modify the 
judgments expressed by the Dutch critics. 
But it is safe to say that these books have 
played a great part in the education of the 
modern world, and must still be reckoned 
with by all who essay to treat the subjects 
discussed by their learned authors, and that 
nowhere else can the results of the higher 
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criticism be found in such compact form. In 
the new arrangement each volume is complete 
in itself. The original plan of publication 
made it necessary to disjoin parts which be- 
longed together by treating the Old and the 
New Testament in alternate volumes. Each 
part can now be obtained complete in itself, 


PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF MADAME ROLAND. 
Edited with an Introduction by Edward 
Gilpin Johnson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.50.—No English translation of 
Madame Roland’s memoirs has been pub- 
lished since that first one from the original 
French edition, which appeared within two 
years after her execution, and has long been 
scarce. The Memoirs have become a famil- 
iar classic of French literature; and, as a re- 
flection of the life of that period, they have 
influenced again and again books written in 
later years. Mr. Johnson’s introduction in- 
dicates clearly the place that Madame Roland 
holds in the history of the Revolution. She 
has ever been its heroine. ‘‘To her the eye 
turns for a type and symbol of the earlier and 
finer characteristics of that movement, —its 
quasi-religious enthusiasm, its broad philan- 
thropy, its passion for liberty and social 
justice, its faith in the original goodness 
and ultimate high destiny of man.’’ There 
is great pathos in the setting of these me- 
moirs. Written when the writer was a pris- 
oner whom each day brought nearer to the 
inevitable guillotine, claiming with urgent 
insistence recognition from posterity that was 
denied by contemporaries, these pages appeal 
powerfully to the imagination. It is a good 
thing that they are now easily accessible in 
English. The book is illustrated with 1 nine- 
teen portraits and pictures, 


AMERICAN Historic Towns. Historic 
Towns of the Southern States. Edited by 
Lyman P. Powell. Illustrated. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.—These books 
are exactly what they purport to be. They 
do not represent the highest form of literature 
or of history, but they are prepared with a 
purpose which is a good one. The intention 
of the editor and publishers is to make books 
which will be attractive, for elegant printing, 
for abundant illustration, and attractive bind- 
ing, with the purpose of interesting people 
in the history and the antiquities of various 
parts of the country. They are intended to 
serve, to some extent, as guide-books for 
those who are able to visit the cities and 
towns described, and, where this is not pos- 
sible, to make American citizens acquainted 
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with phases of life and history in their own 
country which are remote from their own ob- 
servation. The editor avows not only his 
purpose to interest and educate his fellow- 
citizens, but also to combat sectional preju- 
dices, and especially to bring the North and 
the South nearer together. In this volume 
: there are seventeen writers who are chosen 
because they have special knowledge of the 
cities they treat or may be considered as 

representatives of them. Eighteen Southern 

cities are described and illustrated with 
nearly two hundred pictures of persons, 
: scenes, documents, buildings, and statues. 


- WILDERNESS Ways. By William J. Long. 
Boston: Ginn & Co,—This book is an ad- 
mirable witness to the new interest in birds 
and animals which considers their ways and 
character in their proper setting, and is will- 
ing to devote long and patient observation to 
the study of them, less in the hope of adding 
to scientific information than for the pure 
enjoyment of a nearer acquaintance. Mr. 
Long studies the owl and weasel, the caribou, 
the loon, and other creatures as animals pure 
and simple, investing them with no human 
motives or imaginations. He does not. be- 
lieve that an indiscriminate love for all ani- 
mals is to be cultivated. Weasels, for in- 
stance, he considers everywhere out of place 
in the economy of nature, just as sharks are 
in the blue-fish rips or black snakes among 
birds’ nests. His chapters on ‘‘Megaleep,’’ 
the big woodland caribou, is a delightful ac- 
count of the kindergarten school in which 
the young caribou are taught to jump. 
Equally charming is the story of the sweet- 
voiced ‘‘Killooleet,’’ or white-throated spar- 
row, who honored him with his undoubted 

. friendship, This is a good book for chil- 
dren to have, and they will find it far more 
than a tame description of animal habits. 
It does not lack excitement and even tragic 
interest. 


THe RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By 
Charles F. Dole. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.—In this beautiful little 
volume Mr. Dole has done what he set out to 
do in a very effective manner. He addresses 
the class of young people who aspire to be 
known as gentlemen. He desires to win their 
allegiance at the outset to certain noble ideals 
of conduct. To do this, he approaches them 
like a gentleman. His manner is engaging, 
his style of address is persuasive; and the 
ideals of thought and conduct which he dis- 
closes are such as to win their favor and 
awaken in them a desire to enter the ranks 
of those who are so strong, so gentle, and so 
; loyal to the best they know that they are 
| worthy to represent the ‘‘gentle’’ life. Even 
| those who would not agree with Mr. Dole’s 
definitions of religion or his theology might 

cheerfully put this book into the hands of 
young men to win them over to the right 
spirit and temper, as they take their lives 
and fortunes into their own hands, to shape 
their own characters and to do the work that 
is before them. 


Tue Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 50.—This first 
novel of a writer already known for her essays 


work, 
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and short stories is a rather unusual piece of 
Its defects belong to its qualities. 
It is extravagant in tone, there are no half- 


lights or shading in its picturés; and the 


constant insistence on the sordid vulgarity of 
French ideas concerning love and marriage 
becomes painful to a degree that makes one 
wonder if such views about the French nobil- 
ity can possibly be supported by unpreju- 
diced vision. Yet Miss Bell has accom- 
plished exactly the thing she tried to do, and 
the book is written with a sparkle and spirit 
that will hold the reader to the end. The 
figure of the venturesome, pure-minded, in- 
tensely patriotic American girl, looking at 
the world through the light of her ideals, and 
constantly risking misunderstanding from 


‘foreigners, is exactly the heroine Miss Bell 


was foreordained to draw. The descriptions 
of the awful conflagration at the Bazar de la 
Charité and of the disaster of the fated La 
Bourgogne are strongly written, and afford 
the soundest possible excuse for the exercise 
of Miss Bell’s scorn and sarcasm. 


THE HEAD oF A HUNDRED. 
Wilder Goodwin. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—It is five years since the first 
edition of Mrs. Goodwin’s charming colonial 
romance appeared, winning cordial and hearty 
appreciation. It is a story of the period 
which Miss Johnston chose for the setting of 
To Have and to Hold; and, although the 
treatment and style are very different, it is 
interesting to note the coincidences. The 
heroine, Betty Romney, a charming picture 
of whom, taken from a water-color miniature 
had by Jessie Wilcox Smith, serves as the 
frontispiece, comes to the shores of Virginia 
in the first shipload of wives, in order to 
escape a titled marriage with a man she 
hates. John Pory, John Rolfe, and George 
Thorpe appear in both tales; and the great 
Indian uprising of the time brings on the 
dramatic climax. This new illustrated edi- 
tion is printed from a new set of plates, and 
most attractively bound. 


By Maud 


ForTuNnE’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.50.— 
‘¢Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steered,’’ says the motto to Miss Yechton’s 
new book, a pleasant, wholesome story which 
has been running as a serial in the Church- 
man, The general plan of the book is not 
new, but there is usually room for a story 
which tells in sunshiny fashion of the experi- 
ences clever girls go through in order to be- 
come the right kind of women. The five 
sisters of this story had each her own work 
to do; but their little flat witnessed plenty 
of recompensing good times, and the romances 
of the family were both varied and fortunate. 
A rather unusual character in the story is 
faithful Uncle Gabriel,—a stickit minister, 
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who, when he finally succeeded in gaining a 
parish after years of waiting and longing, 
gave it up to the son of the only enemy he 
had ever had in his life. 


Hiwa: A TALE oF ANCIENT Hawall. By 
Edmund P. Dole. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—Mr. Dole is an able student 
of Hawaiian life, customs, and folk-lore; 
and his tale of the goddess queen of the 
island is an indication of the treasures he 
can bring from the hitherto practically unex- 
plored mythology. It gives us the heroic 
figure of a warrior woman, noble, faithful, 
devoted, not unworthy comparison with the 
goddess mothers of other mythologies with 
which we are more familiar. She is sure of 
her heavenly origin, and believes that she 
has committed a deadly sin in loving one 
not of the race divine, and thus forfeited her 
right to happiness. Yet a distinguishing 
characteristic feature of the story is Hiwa’s 
humanity. She can workno miracles in her 
own behalf save those that are wrought by 
her own bravery and bitter suffering. 


MOLLY, THE DRUMMER Boy. 
T. Comstock. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. 50 cents.—It happens that the 
‘*Home Department’’ of the Christian Regis- 
ter has served as a training school for several 
of the writers of this season’s best books for 
children, —a fact which is stated with all due 
modesty. Mrs. Comstock is a frequent and 
favorite contributor to its columns. Her 
story of Molly is a bit of old history, made 
vivid and picturesque for the children of to- 
day. Amid the scenes of war Molly passed 
like a gleam of brightness, says her biog- 
rapher, winning the friendship of many, 
and the esteem of Gen. Washington him- 
self. The book is prettily bound in half- 
white vellum, with illuminated sides, and 
contains numerous half-tone illustrations. 


By Harriet 


RANDY’s SUMMER. By Amy _ Brooks. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.—This story of 
country life is a thoroughly good, wholesome 
book for girls. It has the freshness of the 
country itself in its pages, and the interest 
of simple, honest living. Miss Brooks does 
not preach to her readers; but Randy’s un- 
affected love for others and desire to do right 
make an impression on the reader that no 
amount of talk about goodness could do. A 
most important character is Miss Dayton, a 
summer boarder, who might give hints to 
many concerning the helpful influence such a 
young woman may be in a country town, and 
especially among the children, 


In THE Days OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By Eva March Tappan. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—The approaching one thou- 
sandth anniversary of Alfred the Great gives 
this story of his life and times an added in- 
terest. It is written with the strictest regard 
to historical accuracy, and includes much 
new material, translated from original sources 
by the author, whose Ph.D. shows that she 
is to be reckoned in the ranks of genuine 
scholars. The events of these early reigns 
were varied and romantic, and afford much 
good material for a story for young people. 
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THE PIXIE AND ELAINE STORIES. By 
Carrie E. Morrison. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Co.—The mischievous pixies are well 
known, but the tribe of Elaines are less 
familiar. They are the fairies who are born 
in a rainbow and live on the waters, and 
are always the sweetest-tempered of their 
kind. They are always warm-hearted and 
gentle; and this story of their good deeds is 
doubtless sent out with the hope that mortal 
children may follow their example, and seek 
to do bright, sunshiny deeds of love for 
others. 


Miscellaneous. 


Old Lady and Young Laddie, Two Christmas 
Stories, illustrated, bound in illuminated 
holly-and-berry boards, by Kate Whiting 
Patch, is a choice book, both in contents and 
in appearance; and the stories are of the true 
Christmas order,—a high while a popular 
order. They are stories of a piece with Love 
does It all, from the same publishers, James 
H. West Company, Boston; and the price is 
40 cents, three copies for $1. 


Children give an annual welcome to each 
new number of Chatterbox, just as their 
fathers and mothers did before them. It 
keeps the old form and general style; and 
there is the same surprising quantity of 
stories, poems, anecdotes, short, instructive 
articles and pictures. Among the illustra- 
tions are half a dozen full-page colored 
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tor’s age. 

Another interesting feature of 
“St. Nicholas” is the new de- 
partment “ Nature and Science,” 
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understands young folks. 
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New Books 


SONGS OF FAVORITE FLOWERS. 

Choice Selections from the Less Familiar 
Poems of Notable Authors. Compiled by 
CLARABEL GILMAN. Handsome silk cloth, 
gold die, uncut edges, gilt top, 75 cents. 


An admirable collection of some of the sweetest 
of the less familiar poems of good authors on 
flowers which every one loves. Herrick, Leigh 
Hunt, Shelley, Keats, Jean Ingelow, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Goethe, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rose qemmie Celia Thaxter, Bryant, Emerson, 
Lowell, ittier,—these names and the others in 
the book will speak for the quality of the verse, 
while the list of flowers treated will show the wide 
popeiae range the volume covers; namely, may-— 

ower, daffodil, crocus, snowdrop, anemone, violet, 
sweet-pea, buttercup, primrose, app)e-blossom, 
clover, wild rose, lily, lily of the valley, witch-hazel, 
aster, golden-rod, and numerous others. A beauti- 
fo gift-book, and one to be prized by every lover of 
owers, 


OLD LADY AND YOUNG LADDIE., 


Two Charming Christmas Stories. By KATE 
Wuitinc PatcH. J//lustrated. Bound in 
boards, with handsome Christmas decoration 
in colors, 40 cents (three copies for one dol- 
lar). 

ContTEnTs: ‘‘One Old Lady’s Christmas,” ‘One 
Young Laddie’s Christmas,” Two delightful tales 
of humble yet potent Christmas endeavor, warmin 
the heart and brightening the life. The story o 
poor, loving old Madam Angell’s effective ministra- 
tions to boys and girls still worse off than herself 
and of little Sandy’s unselfish Christmas spirit an 
his meeting with Santa Claus on Boston Common, 
will bring a thrill of genuine and lasting pleasure 
to every reader, young or old. 


OF FACES AND THEIR IIAKING. 


By W1LLIAM C. GANNETT. Paper, choice edi- 
tion, white or tinted covers, 15 cents (eight 
copies for one dollar); cheap paper edition, 
6 cents (ten copies for 50 cents). 

One of Mr. Gannett’s most suggestive papers, as 
may be judged from this practical comment from 
a Michigan school principal on receiving his first 
copy: “I am delighted with ‘Faces and Their Mak- 
po Please send me twelve copies at once, and 
rates by the hundred. I will remember some of my 
Friends.” 


POEMS OF FAITH AND NATURE. 


By Lucy A. HasKELL. Cloth, neatly stamped, 

So cents. 

These simple verses, ranging from deeply relig- 
ious aspiration and hope in such poems as ‘Not 
Dead”’ and “‘Prayer’’ to lyrics upon the Mayflower 
and the Edelweiss, and to the humor of “The Ants’ 
Baby-show,”’ will give pleasure and strength to 
many. The appropriate closing poem, “Good- 
night,” is a gem sparkling and tender. 


HEART-ACHE AND HEART’S-EASE., 

By CHarRLes G. AMES. Paper, choice edition, 
white or tinted covers, 15 cents (eight copies 
for one dollar); cheap paper edition, 6 cents 
(ten copies for 50 cents). 


This fine life-helping paper is one of the best 
things, if not the best thing, that Mr. Ames has 
ever prepared, and presented in the attractive shape 
of the better edition mentioned above it will carry 
strength and cheer into many quarters. 


Send for our Current Holiday Announcements. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street - eS es - Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27a Congress Street, - = = Boston. 
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plates. It is published in this country by 
Dana Estes & Co. ($1.25.) 


_ he Story of a Little Beech-tree, with its 
message that ‘‘in God’s world there is noth- 
ing too good to be true,’’ is told with a 
sunny confidence by one who evidently holds 
the nature-loving, child-loving spirit pre- 
cious; and Esther Harlan, its writer, has put 
into a few pages a cheery, whole-hearted 
philosophy that is good for man or child. 
It is a simple story of unexciting days on the 
Catskill hills, which led up to a great dis- 
covery and much happiness. The book is 
illustrated by H. Barnhart, and published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 


Dana Estes & Co. publish two historical 
stories for boys, both written by James Otis. 
The Armed Ship America, describes the 
cruise of a private-armed ship sent out from 
Salem for privateering in the War of 1812. 
The two lads, in whose fortunes the reader is 
| chiefly interested, save the ship from being 
. captured by the English prisoners taken on 

the cruise, and show themselves the equal 
| of any of the sailors in bravery and deter- 
| mination. An interesting feature of the book 
. is the part played by a prisoner who enacts 
a ghost, and nearly succeeds in demoralizing 
: the superstitious sailors. In Boston Boys of 
| 1775, Mr. Otis narrates the adventure of two 
| boys, sent into Boston at the time of the 
siege in order to secure information and evi- 
dence concerning the treasonable correspond- 
ence of Dr. Church with the British. The 
unguarded outburst of temper shown by one 
of the boys at the prediction that Mr. Wash- 
ington would be hanged on the Common be- 
fore many days had passed led to their dis- 
covery, and the mistake kept them from fully 
accomplishing their purpose; but they man- 
aged to escape in safety. One good thing 
: about Mr. Otis’s heroes is that they are quite 
| human boys, not above making mistakes, and 
not the impossible pieces of perfection that 
are sometimes held up by story- writers. 


} 
: ante Geotved. 


From Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
The Boo-Boo Book. By Gertrude Smith. 
In the Sweetness of Childhood. By Grace Hartshorne. 


1.50. 
rh Pearl of the Orient. By G. Waldo Browne. $1.50. 
A Tar of the Old School. Fy F. H. Costello. $1.50. 
Ned, Son of Webb. By William O. Stoddard. $1.50. 


Nature Studies from Ruskin. Arranged by Rose 


$1.50. 
Fighting for the Empire. By James Otis. $1.50. 
From Eugene F. Endicott, Boston. 
Applied Evolution. By Marion D. Shutter. $1.00. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Mother Nature’s Children. By Allen Walton Gould. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. . 
Penelope’s Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 2 


vols. $4.00. 

Through Old-rose Glasses. By Mary Tracy Earle. 
1.50. 

T B Pyodigal, By Mary Hallock Foote. $1.25. 


Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Field. $3.50. 
The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. By Abby Far- 


orter, 


well Brown. $1.25. 
f From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Loving Imprints. The Mother’s Album. Edited by Mrs. 
Therese Goulston. $2.00. 


Through the Year with Birds and Poets. Compiled by 
Sarah Williams. _ $2.00. 
Heaven’s Distant Lamps. Arranged by Anna E. Mack. 
1.50. 
my, Lucy, and All. By Sophie May. 75 cents. 
onald. By Penn Shirley. 75 cents. c 
The Little Dreamer’s Adventure. By Frank S. Child. 


‘a 1.25. 
From the Dodge Publishing Company, New York. 
Fe my Musical Friend. By Aubertine Woodward Moore. 
$1.25. 


~ From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
_ Women of the Bible. By Eminent Divines. 
In the Hands of the Cave Dwellers. By George A. Henty. 


$1.00. 
_ Napoleon, the Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. $3.00. 
: From the Macmillan Company, New York. Pb 
wigs and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. By Maurice 
y . $1.50. 

Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist, and Man. By 
Hamilton W. Mabie. $6.00 


From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
e Chevalier de St. Denis. By Alice Ilgenfritz Jones. 


San Francisco. 


 P. 
eligio 50 


in 


Ider & Morgan Shepar 
of aaactocr. By Charles Ferguson, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


NEW BOOKS 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 


By James T. Fietps. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits and Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50; 
Special Uncut Edition, bound in plain buckram, paper label, and entirely uncut. $3.50 zet. j 


A handsome and every way attractive Holiday book, containing, with portraits, reminis- 
cences, anecdotes, and letters of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, 


and Barry Cornwall. 
ORPHEUS: A MASQUE 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. Square 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


An attractive book, partly in blank verse, partly in rhyme, presenting anew the Orpheus 
myth. It is imbued with the classic spirit, and is invested with rare imaginative and literary 


charm. 
THE PRODIGAL 


By Mary HALtock Foote, author of “Coeur d’Alene,’’ “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 
trated by the author: Square crown 8vo, $1.25. 


A thoroughly interesting story of a spendthrift young Aucklander who drifts to San Francisco, 
and is there reclaimed by a schoolmistress. 


THROUGH OLD-ROSE GLASSES 


By Mary Tracy EARLE. 12m0, $1.25. 


Eight stories, mainly Southern in scenes and characters, several of them having a slight 
connecting thread of locality and persons. The stories have humor, freshness, and style. 


‘ 


Illus- 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND 
FRIENDLY BEASTS 


By ABBIE FARWELL BRowN. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Stories of ten Saints, with their good animal friends,—the lion, wolf, gulls, cow, goose, 
robin, camels, fish, and others. The book is capitally written for children, and has eight good 
pictures. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, -~ - 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 


For the Children 
By MRS. E. FRANCES SOULE 


A Dainty Handbook. 75 cents 
“Tt is wise and original and ingenious and practical.”— 
Rev. Epwarp Everett Hats, D. 
*,* All Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
47 East 10th Street, New York 


BOSTON 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘“‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life, 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. 


Intensely interesting, highly 

original,easy to perform. Words, 

All scenes and charactersillustrated. ne 4inest Christ- 
mas Services ever written! Send for sample copy and be 
doz ‘Gypsies’ Christmas,” l0c., Tic. doz. **'Fhe 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., Tic. doz. “Winding the 
Crusade, is the cutest thing imaginable, At all dealers. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York 


3 New CANTATAS FOR XM AS 
music, and marching complete. 
convinced. ‘*A Christmas Crusade,” lic.copy or $1.20 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Tairies in A Christmas 
ie ee ee eee 
5 ' 
Child’s Quotation Calendar for 1801, 


A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
Illustrated by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 
lecti for every day in the year from Robert Louis : 
ai a ugene Send for a specimen copy. 


ield, Lucy Larcom, Gelett Burgess, 
and other writers for children. : 


Coverin Colors. Boxed. 
PRICE (including postage), $1.25. 


Address CHAaNNninG_Auxittary, Corner GEARY AND 
FRANKLIN STREETS, SAN Francisco, CAL, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Che Dome. 
The Dream of the Toy. 


The Sandman lost a dream one night,— 
A dream meant for a boy: 

It floated round awhile, and then 
It settled on a Toy. 


The Toy dreamed that it stood in class 
With quite a row of boys; 

‘The teacher rapped upon his desk, 
And cried, ‘‘Less noise! less noise! ” 


Then, looking at the Toy, he scowled, 
And said, ‘‘Next boy—foretell.’’ 

“Oh, please, sir,” cried the little Toy, 
“T don’t know how to spell. 


“Indeed, I don’t know how it is, 
I’m sure I ama Toy, 

Although I seem to be in class, 
And dressed up like a boy.”” 


**What's that? What's that?’ the teacher cried,— 
In awful tones he spoke ; 

He came with strides across the floor, 
And then the Toy awoke. 


There lay the nursery very still, 
The shelf above its head; 

The fire burned dimly on the hearth, 
The children were in bed. 


There lay the dolls and Noah’s Ark. 
“Oh, dear me,” said the Toy, 
“T just had such a dreadful dream. 


I dreamed I was a boy.”’ 
—Katherine Pyle. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bobby’s Ideas and Theirs. 


BY KATE MATSON POST. 


Aunt Mary was one of the best aunts in the 
world, and Bobby was a favorite nephew of 
hers. For that reason, perhaps, it was not 
strange that, after Bobby had been very sick and 
had finally come back to health, though not to 
his usual strength, she invited him to go up in 
the country with her, to see if the roses would 
not come back to his cheeks. 

It was a lovely place up among the hills to 
which she took the pale city boy. Great giant 
pine-trees shaded the front of the cottage where 
they stayed. And behind, stretching eastward, 
there was an apple orchard, whose old, scraggy 
trees seemed to be making a desperate effort to 
climb the rugged hill. Cool, sparkling brooks 
broke over mossy stones and slid under wooden 
bridges and projecting rocks, where tufts of 
ferns dipped their leaves in the stream and made 
pleasant resting-places for turtles and frogs. 
Minnows and tadpoles hid in the shaded pools, 
and lived happy, contented lives. That is, we 
suppose they did, having heard nothing to the 
contrary, till Bobby and his fishing-net made his 
appearance among them. 

Bobby was fond of animals, every one said. 
Even in the back yard of his city home he had a 
few hens and chickens. At one time he had 
owned pigeons; but one died, and the rest flew 
away. It may have been that they found a 
home somewhere else, where they could be sure 
of plenty of food and water. Indeed, one of 
them said to the little bird who tells everything 
that he sees and hears that often their water- 
trough was empty, and sometimes they had to 
fly far away to pick up here and there a morsel 
of food. The old white cock, though he did not 
like pigeons at all, still felt sorry for them; for 
he said he knew just how he and his family 
would have been left unprovided for if it had not 
been for kind-hearted Bridget, who threw them 
the scraps left from the dinner table. 
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Bobby had been in the country some two or 
three weeks, amusing himself about the place, 
“helping,” he said, to take care of the horse and 
the pigs, watching the milking of the cows, 
paddling in the brook, and bringing home pails 
full of minnows, only to let them die, I am sorry 
to say, for want of sufficient water. Many a 
lively turtle he caught, and, boring holes through 
his shell, had harnessed him and made him drag 
old match-boxes and the like. He said the 
turtles didn’t mind it at all. I wonder how he 
knew? : 

A little green frog was brought home one 
night. It was shortly after he had hopped out 
of the pitcher which Bobby seemed to think 
would have been as good a home for him as his 
own shady pool that a very queer thing hap- 
pened. 

Aunt Mary had tucked Bobby up in his cool, 
soft bed, and had gone downstairs to talk 
with some of the other members of the house- 
hold. 

Bobby didn’t feel sleepy; but it was comfort- 
able to lie there with the moonlight streaming 
in the window, making a silvery pathway all 
across the dull gray carpet. 

Crickets and katy-dids chirped in the trees; 
but within the house all was quiet, till sud- 
denly Bobby heard the creaking of the piazza 
door, as though some one was softly entering 
the hall. And then, instead of footsteps, he 
heard a flopping sound, and then a thud, then 
another flop and another thud. What could it 
be! 

Bobby wasn’t afraid, even when the strange 
sounds seemed to enter his own door. He 
raised his head. ‘There, crossing the moonlight 
path, he saw a big green frog and an enormous 
turtle. ; 

“My! but they’re splendid big fellows,” he 
couldn’t help exclaiming. “I’ll bet I can get 
’em, too,” springing to his feet, when suddenly 
the green frog croaked, “Just wait a bit,” and 
the turtle snapped out, “Just so.” 

Bobby didn’t even say the “why” which 
rose to his lips. 

“We are delegates from the Mill Brook Con- 
vention,” croaked the frog. 

“Just so,” snapped the turtle. 

“And,” continued the frog, ‘“we’ve come to 
offer some resolutions passed by the members at 
their last meeting.” 

This sounded very business-like to Bobby, 
who remembered to have heard his father read 
something quite like it out of the newspaper 
one day. 

At once, the frog, with one mighty leap, 
sprang upon the end of the bed, and, fixing 
his great bead-like eyes upon Bobby, began :— 

“Resolved, That whereas the inhabitants of 
Millbrook had, until the last three weeks, 
lived free and happy lives, and whereas since 
that time their peace has been disturbed by the 
presence of one known as Bobby Wheaton, 
they hereby forbid said Bobby Wheaton to 
commit acts of cruelty or annoyance in the 
future.” 

The turtle wagged his head solemnly, and 
snapped, “Just so,” in much the same way that 
Mr. Carter was in the habit of doing. Bobby 
laughed outright. It was all so ridiculously 
solemn. 

His amusement did not seem to disturb 
their gravity in the least; for the frog continued, 
“It is further Resolved, That whereas said Bobby 
Wheaton did once fasten a turtle by a string 
to the piazza post, and said turtle did attempt 
to free himself, and in so doing slipped over 
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the edge of said piazza and hung there in the 
sun for hours, receiving thereby a rush of 
blood to the head and a partial sunstroke, 
and that whereas a brother frog was forcibly 
taken from his home and imprisoned in a 
pitcher, and, upon attempting to return to his 
parents, lost his way and finally died of thirst 
and starvation, and whereas fourteen min- 
nows and one catfish have been left in insuffi- 
cient water in a rusty pail till they have died, 
the members of the Millbrook Convention 
agree that such outrages will be tolerated no 
longer.” 

The turtle again snapped, “Just so”; but 
Bobby didn’t feel like laughing this time, so the 
frog went on as before, “It is therefore Re- 
solved, That, unless Bobby Wheaton at once stops 
such practices, means will be taken to force him 
to treat us with proper consideration and re- 
spect.” 

“Just so,” snapped the turtle again; and Bobby 
stared in open-eyed wonder, not knowing whether 
to consider it a joke or not. 

“Resolved,” continued the frog, “That, if such 
practices are kept up, every leech in Millbrook 
will at once fasten upon said Bobby Whea- 
ton’s legs and feet, sucking as much blood as 
possible from them. Resolved, That the stones 
will turn their sharp edges uppermost, and cut 
said Bobby’s feet. Resolved, That the neighbor- 
ing poison ivy will trail a branch in the water to 
poison said Bobby Wheaton, should he approach 
it. Resolved, That every turtle shall snap at 
said Bobby Wheaton’s feet.” 

Here the turtle, in a louder voice than ever, 
thundered, “ Just so”; and some one entered the 
room. It was Aunt Mary, who said: “Oh, you 
are awake! Mr. Carter must have wakened 
you when he said ‘Just so’ to the deaf gentleman 
as they passed your door. I thought he might 
have wakened the seven sleepers.” 

“Oh, no! it was the turtle,” said Bobby; and 
Aunt Mary laughed, and said, “You must have 
been dreaming.” 

Bobby knew better, but didn’t say so. 

The next morning, when he and his aunt 
crossed the wooden bridge over the brook, they 
stopped and looked at the minnows darting in 
and out between the stones. 

There on the bank sat a big green frog, gravely 
watching them. Close beside him was the poi- 
son ivy, which they had seen many times before, 
gracefully festooned over the old wild cherry- 
tree. One long branch had fallen, and floated 
on the edge of the stream. 

“What are those little black-looking things at 
the edge of the water?” asked Bobby, peering 
down into the shallow stream. 

“They must be leeches,” answered Aunt Mary. 
“They look like them, though I have never seen 
any about here before.” 

“Yes, they are,” said Bobby, solemnly. He 
felt more sure than ever now that the frog had 
really visited him, and that last night’s experience 
wasn’t a dream at all. 

That same tattle-tale bird who told me about 


REFRESHING SLEEP, 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken just before retiring quiets the 
nerves, nourishes the tired and con- 
fused brain and induces refreshing sleep 
Genuine bears name HorsForv’s on wrapper. 


oa 
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Bobby’s pigeons told me this story, too. 
said it was not a dream; but, then, one never 
knows whether to believe atattle-tale or not. 


. 


Two Games of Tag. 


ONE GAME, 


How they ran! Round and round the trees, 
in among the flower-beds or over them in flying 
leaps, up the driveway and down the walks. 

Mamma, in her rocker under the smoke-tree, 

: was goal ; and now and then the puffing, panting 

little runners stopped a minute there to rest. It 

was Perry who was catcher, and Sweetheart and 

Lawrence and Debby Doolittle who were trying 

not to be caught. Lawrence and Debby knew 

_ they were in danger, but Sweetheart—never! 
Who could catch Sweetheart, with the Mercury 
wings on her heels? What! 

“Goody! Goody!” shouted Lawrence and 
Debby Doolittle in shrill, delighted chorus. 

“Goody !” echoed Perry. 

“Sweetheart’s caught! Sweetheart’s It! 

: goody !” 

Even mamma laid down her mending to clap 
her hands. It was such a wonderful victory 
when Sweetheart had to be It! 

Then away they all flew again, Sweetheart in 
hot pursuit ! 
“Look out, Lawrence, she’s coming! 
| out!” 

. “Round the tree, quick, Debby Doolittle! 

She’s after you!” 

| “I’ve got youl You're it!” And Sweetheart’s 

eager little fingers were clutching Lawrence’s 

jacket. 
So the game of tag went on awhile till four 

: flushed, tired little runners threw themselves 

down under the smoke-tree, ready for a good 

long resting,—and, of course, a story. 


Oh, 


Look 


THE OTHER GAME, 


“Well,” mamma said, “T’ll tell you about the 
_ funniest game of tag you ever saw in all your 
lives,—ever |” 

“IT don’t see how it could be funnier than 
catching Sweetheart !” murmured Perry. 

Mamma laughed. “But Sweetheart has only 
two feet to run with, if they are quick; and my 
little runners had, every one of them, four!” 

“Four feet!” 

“Mamma !” 

“Who ever!” 

“Yes, four little twinkling feet, every single 
one of them,” went on mamma, enjoying the 
astonishment on four faces. “I saw them my- 
self, so of course I know. It was the funniest 
sight! There were three of them. I didn’t 
want to stop them to ask their names, but I felt 
sure they were Nimble and Frisk and Curlover 
Tail. Anyhow, they might have been. They 
had on little fur coats, ali alike, with stripes up 
and down the backs”— 

“Oh, squirrels !” 

“Chippymunks !” 

“Yes, little striped squirrels. I expect they 
_ were little brothers, and their father’s name was 
Mr. Chipmunk. They were really playing tag; 
and such fun! 

“I kept as still as a mouse, and watched them. 
There were three or four big trees in a row, 
whose branches shook hands with each other 
made a long, leafy road to run on; and 
n’t they run! Back and forth, back and 
over the green road, how the little spry 
s scurried! How they darted aside to 


: 
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hide among the leaves! How they leaped and 
scampered and laughed! Yes, they really must 
have laughed, they were so bubbling over with 
frolic and fun. Three children just out of 
school couldn’t have enjoyed themselves better 
than my little fur-jacketed folk. 

“One would be ahead, running with all his 
might to keep ahead, and the others after him, 
helter-skelter. When they caught him, as they 
were sure to do by and by, it was his turn to 
catch; and so the funny game went along. 

“I imagined their mother must be at the 
window, with the baby in her arms, maybe, 
watching the fun! I was so interested that I 
suppose I moved incautiously,—who knows but 
I clapped my hands, too, when they caught 
Curlover Tail? Anyhow, there was an alarm! 
and—presto! my little friends were gone; 
They had all scampered home. They are never 
far from home, and the front door is always 
open.” 

Mamma took up her work, the story all told. 

“Oh,” breathed Sweetheart, softly, “how I 
wish I could’ve seen that game o’ tag!” 

“So do I!” echoed Debby Doolittle. 

“Don’t I!” cried Perry. 

And little Lawrence would have wished so, 
too, if he hadn’t been fast asleep, you see.—Con- 
stance Hamilton, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Round Trip. 


At Tiredville the trip begins, 
We soon reach Drowsy Centre: 
The gates of Sleepyland we push 
Apart, and slowly enter. 


Within are dreams of every kind, 
And naps of every nation : 

We must take care, or nightmares mad 
Will chase us from the station. 


But, when we’ve once reached Slumbertown, 
We’ve no more need to worry. 
The journey back to Wide-awake 
We take in quite a hurry. 
—Julie M. ssi 


A Fortunate Dog. 


A Chicago school has lately furnished a very 
pretty instance of childish sympathy and child- 
ish resourcefulness. Some people having com- 
plained of a dog which had no home and no 
visible means of support, a policeman was de- 
tailed to shoot the animal. When he appeared 
near the school-house with his revolver, one of 
the little girls asked him what he was going to 
do. He told her, and she begged him not to 
shoot the animal. “But I must,” he said, “for 
he hasn’t any license.” “We'll get him a li- 
cense if you won’t shoot him,” said the little 
girl; and so the policeman granted a few days’ 
respite. The little girl interested eight or ten 
of her friends, arranged for a “show,” consist- 
ing of speeches, recitations, and music, to be 
given by themselves, and persuaded their 
teacher to announce it, with its charitable ob- 
ject. They cleared enough money to raise the 
dog from a condition of vagrancy to a position 
of affluence and independence. They paid his 
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license fee, bought him a new collar, and were 
even able to deposit a small sum with the 
butcher to provide their canine friend with juicy 
marrow-bones and choice cuts of chuck steak in 
days to come.— Youth’s Companion. 


The Cat and Pincushion. 


Miss Clara Rossiter had a cat that amused 
itself by drawing all the pins out of the cushion. 
When the last was removed, it looked up into its 
mistress’s face with an expression that meant, 
“Please stick them in again.” And, as often as 
they were put in, just as often were they drawn 
out. This cat had another favorite amusement. 
If a vase of flowers stood within reach, it used 
to pick the flowers out one by one and eat 
them. 


Safe, Pure, Sure 


Babbitt’s 
1((6 


Soap 
Powder 


The best at the start and the best to- 
day — guaranteed by 64 years of con- 
tinuous Babbitt success— tested by the 
public and never found wanting. Injures 
nothing — does ‘everything — greatest 
satisfaction — absolute certainty — ex. 
treme economy. 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


The latest 
GOLD Productions in 
‘ AND Fine Jewelry 
and in 


Sl LVER Wedding and 


____—Famitly Silver 


POS PER ks (CEs 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 
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Good News. - 


Greeting. 


O Life that maketh all things new,— 

The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 

In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 

From heart to heart the bright hope glows ; 
The seekers of the Light are one. 


One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 

One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 


The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death,— 
The life that maketh all things new. 


— Samuel Longfellow. 


The Verdict of Time. 


In January, 1729, George Berkeley, Dean 
of Derry, landed with his wife and two or 
three friends at Newport, after a long voyage 
from England. By his personal power with 
members of Parliament, Berkeley had ob- 
tained from that body the grant of a very 
noble endowment for a university which he 
meant to establish on one of the Bermudas. 
Of this university he was to be the presi- 
dent, on a very modest stipend; and the 
gentlemen who came with him, one of whom 
was John Smibert, the artist, were to be the 
professors. Berkeley came to Rhode Island 
first that he might open communications be- 
tween Bermuda and the English colonies on 
the main land, for whose benefit, indeed, his 
college was intended. It was to be an insti- 
tution for the education of preachers and 
other teachers. 

In the cares and duties of this business, 
George Berkeley spent two years and more in 
Rhode Island. At the end of that time it 
was certain, even to him, that he had been 
cheated. Simply speaking, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole had lied to him. True, Parliament had 
voted the grant. But, at the end of two 
years, Walpole, who was ashamed of noth- 
ing, was not ashamed to say to Berkeley that 
no time was fixed for the payment of the 
money, and that it was not convenient for 
the English treasury to pay it then, and that 
he did not know when it would be conven- 
ient. So Berkeley and his wife returned to 
England in disgrace, as it seemed. John 
Smibert came to Boston, and painted the por- 
traits of our ancestors; and Berkeley never 
presided over the college of his dreams. He 
lived without that satisfaction, And he died 
without it. But, meanwhile, he had de- 
served the reputation which comes to him in 
Pope’s lines, in which he assigns 


‘*To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. ’’ 


Berkeley and Walpole, each of them, have 
their memorials in Boston. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole is commemorated by a wretched little 
street, dirty and noisome, in the edge of old 
Roxbury. Berkeley is commemorated in what 
I have heard called the finest street in New 
England. Facing this street are the Museum 
of the Natural History Society, the Central 
Congregational Church, and the First Church, 
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the last two among the most successful 
churches designed by Upjohn and Ware and 
Van Brunt. If you should ask the average 
school-boy or school-girl of Boston why the 
street is called Berkeley Street, they would 
know; and perhaps they would repeat to you 
Berkeley’s famous verse. But, if you should 
ask the average scholar why Walpole Street 
was so named, he would say he never heard 
of Walpole Street. If, being above the 
average, he had heard of it, he would say it 


was named from a town in Norfolk County, 


not far from Canton. 

Yet Sir Robert Walpole was the man who 
led two Georges by the nose, and in his way 
directed the policy of Europe. And Berkeley 
was the man whom Walpole defeated and 
disgraced, the man who possessed very little 
beyond ‘‘every virtue under heaven. ’’ 

Now, if you had asked any school-boy in 
Boston, or any school-boy’s father or mother, 
who Dean Berkeley was, on the morning when 
he landed at Newport, it would prove that 
nobody ever heard his name, On the other 
hand, had you asked who Walpole was, every 
one would have said that he was the first man 
in Europe, not even excepting Louis XV. 

So does the verdict of history differ from 
the contemporary verdict. In this case a 
certain poetical interest attaches to the mod- 
ern verdict when we remember that the name of 
Berkeley is now the name of the beautiful city 
in which is situated the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is said, and I believe truly, that 
this university has a larger pecuniary endow- 
ment than any other university in the world. 
What would please George Berkeley more is 
that it has already sent out graduates of the 
first distinction, who are now well at work as 
teachers and preachers in that continent for 
whose benefit his own college was designed. 

The same lesson of the comparative worth- 
lessness of contemporary opinion may be read 
in annals seventy years later. For the crit- 
ical election of a hundred years ago recalls 
the same lesson. A coalition wholly without 
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principle, or even decent motive, between the 
more corrupt politicians of New York City 
and the leaders of the Southern oligarchy 
seated Thomas Jefferson in the chair of John 
Adams. It was the first of that series of 
similar coalitions which for the greater part 
of the century have kept the free States under 
the thumb of the slaveholders of the South 
in all matters of national administration. 
Such men as Aaron Burr, who controlled the 
city of New York, said to the leaders of the 
united South, ‘‘Give us our share of the 
offices, and we will give you the administra- 
tion of the government.’’ Their successors 
have said the same thing to the South for a 
century, and in sixty years out of forty the 
combination has succeeded. 

But how as to the real verdict? History 
is pitiless. History reports that the only 
great achievement of Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, the purchase of Louisiana, was due not 
to him, but to a truly great man, Robert 
Livingstone. History dislikes to speak of 
Jefferson’s wish and endeavor to crush the 
commerce of the new-born nation and to re- 
press. emigration to the West. Whoever is 
bold enough to invoke his name or to cite 
one or another of his contradictory whims 
finds that the magician’s wand was long since 
broken.. It is the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, not the President of the 
United States, who has won his place in the 
Hall of Heroes. 

Three achievements wrought by the peo- 
ple of America in the first ten years of 
this century have created the America of 
to-day. 

The first was the growth of cotton. The 
second was the invention of the steamboat. 
The third was the success of New England 
in securing the carrying trade of the world. 
Neither of these owes anything to fos 
Jefferson. 

But for the success, almost accidental, of © 
a corrupt coalition, he would be remembered 
to-day simply as Patrick Henry is remem- 
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_bered, or Mason, or Pinckney, or any other 
Southern leader in the Revolution. 
EpwWaArD E. HALE. 


Dr. Martineau. 


In Germany, up to this time, but little atten- 
tion has been paid to Martineau: But it is to 
be hoped that the moral coworkers and students 
of the philosophy of religion will study him 
rather than those who, with a more popular 
philosophy, have done much to weaken religion 
and morals. ... He is one of the clearest, 
finest, and best-wishing judges of mankind, and 
at the same time a strong opponent of all theo- 
ries that try to separate morality from religion, 
that try to construct a morality without religion, 
a religion without morality. In England and in 
North America the evangelical churches have 
paid a great tribute to this keen thinker, to this 
penetrating searcher of the philosophy of relig- 
ion, to this noble man filled with the finest relig- 
ious experiences. Even the Roman Catholic 
papers make note of him as one of the promi- 
nent helpers in the battle against materialism. 
He was a Unitarian, confessed himself as such, 
and defended his position in the church with 
lasting impression. Yet he was as keenly alert 
to keep Christian fellowship with all who are 
Christ’s disciples in spirit and truth. He had 
outgrown all dogmatism, even that of his own 
sect. It is for this reason that this preacher to 
small churches, which were scarcely noticed 
once; for this reason that the teacher in a mod- 
est college who gave his carefully prepared lect- 
ures to but a small number of students,—is now 
mourned and honored as one of the strongest 
supporters of a living “ God-faith,” as the great 
Christian thinker and searcher whose life-harvest 
has gone as precious seed into the thinking and 
the work of the different churches of England 
and North America. ... Only one thing we 
also should like to add, “we sorrow with all 
who honor him.”— Dr. C. Manchot, Hamburg, 
in Protestantische Monatshefte fur Februar trans- 
lated by Louis H. Buckshorn. 


Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 


It seems to me worth while to make a 

statement of the place in our work that is to 
: be filled by the Unitarian Church Extension 

Society, as it is understood from the point 
of view of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Many have been doubtful about the 
wisdom of starting this Church Extension 
Society. It has been said that it does noth- 
ing which the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is not commissioned to do, and that it 
will interfere with the financial income of 
the Association. It seems to me, however, 
that there is a distinct gap which can be 
‘filled by the Church Extension Society. Bos- 
‘ton and its immediate vicinity is a most im- 


‘the forces of our denomination. More than 
this, it is a region requiring a great deal of 
church-extension work. There are a number 
sf churches that need assistance. There are 
nany localities which require new churches, 
our work is to be prosecuted in this im- 
tant section in any adequate manner. 


Now, if the American Unitarian Association 
were to appropriate a sufficient amount of 
money to administer this extension work as 
it ought to be done, it would become con- 
fronted by two difficulties. 
it cannot justly appropriate to any one spot 
as much money as is needed for the work in 
and about Boston; and, in the second place, 
it would arouse a storm of criticism from the 
more remote sections of our constituency. 
Too often, already, has the Association been 
called a ‘‘ Boston affair. ’’ 
obliged to forego the opportunity of doing 
useful service in this vicinity for fear of this 
very criticism. 
understood everywhere that the Association 
is a national body, distributing its ministra- 
tions impartially to all sections of the United 
States. 
to the sensitiveness of people living far from 
Boston, we have been and shall be compelled 
to neglect the great opportunities that arise 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston. 
there is left a large work for just such an or- 
ganization as the Church Extension Society 
to undertake. 
strength to the local needs. 
set the Association free from spending any 
money at all within ten miles of Boston in 
missionary work, and at the same time they 
taise an adequate supply of money for doing 
in an energetic manner all the work that 
needs to be done in this vicinity. 
will strengthen the Unitarian cause very 
greatly in the course of a few years, and so 
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portant spot in the present distribution of 
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distinctly justify their existence that the 
funds which they raise will not be subtracted 
from the contributions of the Boston churches 
to the Association itself. These churches 
will continue to give as generously as hith- 
erto, and I believe still more so, to the work 
which pertains to the country at large; while 
they are at the same time generously support- 
ing the local work in and about Boston 
itself. Boston is the only city in the coun- 
try at present which needs to carry on such in- 
dependent work in connection with the larger 
work of the general Association. Everywhere 
else the Association is free from the accusa- 
tion of larger loyalty, when it does what seems 
to be required in a thickly populated district; 
and nowhere else are our churches numerous 
enough and strong enough to maintain a very 
expensive local enterprise, while yet contrib- 
uting to the central treasury. When the time 
comes that our strength is equal to our hopes 
in all the great cities of the country, then it 
is to be hoped that there will arise other 
local church extension societies to make the 
work more speedy at all critical points. The 
secretary of the Association is a member ex- 
officio of the board of directors of the Church 
Extension Society. He is continually con- 
sulted by the officers of that;society; and, 
whenever he can make any proposal or dem- 
onstrate any bearings of the affairs of the 
denomination upon the doings of the Church 
Extension Society, his word is given due 
weight. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 
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They are free to devote their 
They plan to 
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It has been rather a weary waiting on the part of 
the furriers and cloak-makers for freezing weather, and 
some of them got tired of it weeks ago. The results 
are shown through almost the whole of a large collec- 
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The N. ational Alliance. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at 
25 Beacon Street, November 9, at 10 A.M., 
with twenty present. 5 

The president being on the way to Atlanta 
for the Southern Conference, the Middle 
States vice-president, Miss Low, presided at 
this meeting. 

New Branches were reported at Hopedale, 
Mass., and Mount Pleasant, Mich. The 
Branch at Waterville, Me., has also been 
reorganized; and a Branch at Church of the 
Unity, Cincinnati, has sprung into separate 
existence. 

Mrs. John B. Davis of Denver was elected 
director for Colorado, and Mrs. W. W. Fenn 
was elected member of the Committee on 
Appeals. 

The various committees are actively at 
wok. Post-office Mission workers hold meet- 
ings at 25 Beacon Street, on the first Wednes- 
day of each month at Ir A.M.; and the 
Cheerful Letter Committees meet at the same 
place on the first Friday of each month at 
10.30 A.M. At these meetings all interested 
in any way are most cordially welcomed, 
especially those from a distance visiting Bos- 
ton, who may wish to know more of the 
work. 

The chapel at Shelter Neck, N.C., will 
be dedicated on November 16; and both the 
president of the Alliance and the president 
of the American Unitarian Association will 
be present, and take part in the services. 

At Faceville, Ga., the chapel is well 
started, and will probably be ready for dedi- 
cation in December. The building of these 
chapels, showing that a Unitarian church is 
established as a permanent institution in 
those places, is a most important advance in 
the work of the Alliance, and has created 
an interest in Unitarianism, as nothing else 
could have done, ; 

For the Faceville chapel many things are 
still needed, chiefly hymn-books for the 
church and for the Sunday-school, and an 
organ. Is there not an organ somewhere 
among our societies that can be spared for 
Faceville? 

The next meeting of the board will be held 
on December 14, at which time reports will 
be expected from Branches in New England, 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast sec- 
tions. Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s ee Union, 25 
Hediney Street All reports or notices should be sent to her.] 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


November 25, Thanksgiving. ‘‘Praise 
and Thanks’’ service. Ps. xxx. 12. Ref- 
erences: ‘‘Memories of the Day, and Helps 
to the Habit,’’ by William Adams, D.D. ; 
‘*Thanskgiving,’’ Lucy Larcom 


QUOTATIONS. 


‘*Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give one thing more, —a grateful heart!’’ 


‘*Lord of the harvest, once again 
We thank thee for the ripened grain; 
For crops safe carried, sent to cheer 
Thy servants through another year; 
For all sweet, holy thoughts, supplied 
By seed-time and by harvest-tide. ’’ 
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THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF THANKSGIVING. * 


The bare mention of the word ‘‘Thanks- 
giving Day,’’—what a power it has to revive 
the pleasantest reminiscences and recall the 
brightest scenes of other days in many hearts! 
Every image of peace, contentment, compe- 
tence, abundance, and joy, comes back spon- 
taneously, on each return of the festival. 

Though this particular day has been desig- 
nated by the civil authorities, it should be 
borne in mind that, in the one only organi- 
zation which had God for its author, several 
days in the year were set apart by divine 
institution for religious festivities. Spring, 
summer, and autumn had each its festal sym- 
bolism, the most joyous of which, called the 
‘*Feast of the Tabernacles,’’ was an annual 
thanksgiving, not only in memory of ances- 
tral favors, but for the ingathering of the 
harvests. Nothing can be conceived more 
beautiful than the manner of its observance, 
Booths were erected in the open air, within 
which families were gathered, to eat together 
before the Lord, so that the occasion was 
sacred to the reunion of friends, to inter- 
change of kindness, the expression of gener- 
ous regard for the stranger, the widow, and 
fatherless. 

We are charmed by the picture which the 
imagination paints of that national spectacle. 
But, when did the sun ever look down upon 
such a scene as has often been spread beneath 
his eye on this western continent,—a land 
unknown and undreamed of when Hebrew 
feasts were instituted,—when many States 
have agreed to devote one and the same day 
for Thanksgiving to our common Father for 
his abundant goodness? Toil is at rest, and 
contented with its reward. 

Thanksgiving Day has a history attached to 
it, which runs through the entire life of a 
people. We cannot afford to lose reverence 
for ancestral memories. We need more, not 
less, of filial respect and gratitude in our 
national character. In that transition period 
through which we are passing, it is well to 
think of the primitive strength which is be- 
neath us, and upon which a fruitful surface 
invites and rewards our toil, 

The origin of this day was with a people 
who were exiles for the sake of truth and 
liberty, and who gave a soul to the scattered 


*The above article is adapted from “Memories of the 
Day,” by William Adams, D.D. 


‘errors. 
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colonies of the western hemisphere. ‘‘Te 
Deum’’ had been chanted in the cathedrals of- 
the Old World by royal decree; but the vol- 
untary appointment of a day by a whole 
people, for the distinctive purpose of render- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his manifold 
blessings, civil, religious, national, and do- 
mestic, marks an epoch in history. 

Thanksgiving Day is the festival of relig- 
ious liberty. “Removed to a distance from 
all tyranny, passing from suffering which 
called for brave defiance and patience into 
success and enlargement which inspired grati- 
tude, religion, finding its freedom in the 
New World, poured out its carols at the very 
gates of heaven. 


The Sunday School. 


[This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 2 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, an 
other material from any source.] 

Thirty-five copies of the ‘‘Carol’’ in good 
condition can be had by any Sunday-school 
justifying its claim by its real need. This 
gift is offered by the Unitarian Sunday- 
school of Belmont, Mass. There is no doubt 
that some Sunday-school is in want of just 
this set of books. Address Rev. Hilary 
Bygrave. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
sent to all the Sunday-schools in our denomi- 
nation, asking for the names of the super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent. A 
request was made that replies should be for- 
warded at the earliest convenience. This 
notice was sent out about three weeks ago. 
There still remain about two hundred re- 
sponses unanswered. As the list is soon to 
be printed, there is likely to be a great many 
In the cases of those not reporting, 
the names of officers on last year’s list will 
be used. To make the record as complete as 
possible, any tardy Sunday-school learning 
the facts above stated will please report as 
soon as possible to the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


There are quite a number of encouraging 
features in the Sunday-school work. From 
places like Jamestown, New York, and St. 
Paul], Minn., and many other localities, we 
learn that Sunday-schools have opened this 
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_ season with an encouraging increase of mem- 
_bers and deepening of interest. Several Sun- 
day-schools that were reported as ‘‘suspended’’ 
are now actively at work. A noteworthy ad- 
vance was made by an organized movement 
in the Channing Conference, resulting in a 
meeting at Taunton, Mass., Wednesday even- 
ing, November 7. There were gathered rep- 
resentatives from Sunday-schools in New 
_ Bedford, Providence, Fairhaven, Norton, Fall 
River, and other places. Addresses were 
made by Rev. H. T. Secrist, Mrs. J. A. 
Beatley, and Rev. Edward A. Horton. A 
statement of the organization, with officers 
and statement of purpose, will be given in an- 
other number of the Register. 


This rallying of Sunday-school forces into 
something organic and co-operative is the 
most cheering of all practical measures. One 
great discouragement in Sunday-school affairs 
arises from the lack of joint and mutual 
efforts. We are scattering our energies. We 
toil dispiritedly alone, when we might work 
together rejoicingly. There is a vast amount 
of unutilized energy and intelligence ready 
to serve the Sunday-school cause when the 
proper organized arrangements are made. 


I notice with pleasure that the Middle 
States and Canada Conference devotes a fore- 
noon to the Sunday-school and young people 
at its next meetings. Two very good sub- 
jects have been chosen for the Sunday-school 
section with two excellent speakers, —‘‘Our 
Teaching as affected by the Higher Criti- 
cism,’’ Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop; ‘‘Charac- 
ter-making and Loyalty to Church Ideals the 
End of Sunday-school Efforts,’’ Rev. Daniel 
M. Wilson. To all other conferences making 
programmes we commend this wise allotment 
of time for Sunday-school interests. 


Thanksgiving Day, with all its sentiment 
and association, is duly remembered in Avery 
Other Sunday for November 18. Boughton’s 
familiar picture of ‘‘The Pilgrims going to 
Church’’ adorns the first page. Another ap- 
propriate illustration is a Pilgrim maiden at 
work on the old-fashioned spinning-wheel 
in front of the fireplace. Several stories and 
poems giving the spirit of Thanksgiving Day 
are contained in the issue. Besides these is 
a specially engraved picture of Saint Anthony, 
by Murillo, with descriptive article by Miss 
Delano, being the sixth picture and article 
in the series of ‘‘ Famous Saints.’’ 


The subject of the next lecture in the 
Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ is the conflict of 
Elijah with King Ahab. This brings to our 
notice a good deal of very interesting matter 
in the book of Kings, and also serves as an 
_ introductory study to the history of the great 
writing prophets of Israel. Incidentally, 
some attention will be given to the analysis 
of Kings, showing how far the material con- 
tained in those books has been worked over 
in the light of later religious ideas. This is 
the last lecture dealing with the nature and 
origin of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament. The next five lectures deal with the 
prophets. Every Saturday, 2.30 P.M. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 

Admitted to the ministry: Rev. J. H. 

Palmer, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian 

‘ministry, is hereby commended to our minis- 
srs and churches. 


- Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
rvices will begin December 5. Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins, D.D., will conduct the 
‘service; and he will be followed Decem- 
12 by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


y. James Eells will give a course of lect- 
.**Great Periods in Church History, ’’ 
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in First Church Chapel, Marlboro Street, 
corner of Berkeley Street, on Wednesday after- 
noons, at four o’clock, beginning November 
21, to which all are cordially invited. 


Sunday School Union will meet in the 
parlors of the Church of the Disciples at 5 
P.M., Monday, November 19: ‘‘The Sunday- 
school in its Social Aspects,’’ Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey, Taunton, Mass. ; ‘‘Sunday- 
school Methods,’’ Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
‘ingham, Boston. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, November 19, 
10.30 A.M.: A symposium on the question, 
‘*What to do with the Second Sunday Ser- 
vice???’ Rev. Samuel Hamlet will preside. 
At the last meeting of the club resolutions 
were passed in memory of Dr. J. T. G. 
Nichols and Rev. James H. Wiggin. 


Chicago, IllOn Sunday, November 25, 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, Wis., will 
preach in exchange with Rev. W. W. Fenn 


A, SHUMAN & CO, 


Shuman Corner. 


We extend a cordial invitation to 
the ladies of Boston and New Eng- 
land to visit our 


IVORY ROOM 


devoted to the sale of Gloves, Cor- 
sets, Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, Cot- 
ton Underwear, Knit Underwear, 
Aprons, Belts, Outfittings for 
Nurses, Infants’ Outfits, Cutwork, 
etc. 

Ladies’ Shoe Department adja- 
cent. 


LADIES’ GARMENT ANNEX 


Adjacent to our Ladies’ Suit 
and Coat Department. 


Opened September, 1900. 


Waists, Silk and Flannel; Silk 
Petticoats, Knitted Skirts, Golf 
Jackets, House Gowns, Tea 
Gowns, Wrappers, Negligees, et 
cetera. 

These departments for Ladies 
are noted among the most elegant 
in the Country. 


Bensdorp’s 
Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow-wrapped cans only. Price reduced, 
but quality maintained. Freesample. Address 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
68 India Street, Boston. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO 


Winter St. and Temple Pl. 


Linen Department 
Special Offers for Thanksgiving, 


Doylies, 2.50 (33's) 
Sede inches 


Doz. 


30 Dozen Tea 
$5.00 grade, for 


35 Dozen Tea Doylies, 3-00 Size 
$6.00 grade, for. . - Y poz. \inches 
75 Dozen, Round or Oval, Cc Size ) 

¢ 7X9 
Bc prade. fOr. erties uw. Ea \ inches, 


100 Dozen, Round or Oval, le, Size 
25e4 crade, fore ca fs 12, Ea (o's) 


These are the well-known “Game” pattern, 
and are quoted at 


Half Regular Prices. 


DOUBLE DAMASK DINNER SETS 


Each Cloth has 3-inch, double hemstitched hem 
all round, and each napkin is hemstitched. 


(One Cloth and 12 Napkins to a Set.) 


2x 2% yards Double Satin Damask 
Cloth and 12 Napkins to match, 


11.00 set 


2x 3 Yards, 2 x 34 Yards, 
12.50 13.50 


All in Handsome New Designs. 


Handsome 
HEMSTITCHED TRAY CLOTHS. 


37 4c. each 
$1.00 each 


Thanksgiving Values 
Carving Cloths, 24 x 32 inch 


N ORGANIST of ability would accept 

a position with moderate salary. References. 

a H. W. Srratron, 239 Warren Street, Roxbury, 
ass. 
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in the Church of the Messiah. The Unity 
Branch of the Wonien’s Alliance has resolved 
to form itself into a class this season for the 
study of ‘‘The Ethical and Religious Teach- 
ings of James Martineau.’’ The class will 
be conducted by Rev. A. Lazenby, and will 
meet on the first Tuesday of each month in 
the church parlor at 3 P.M. Visitors will be 
welcomed. The Associate Alliance has de- 
cided to continue the study class conducted 
last year by Mr. Fenn. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Minot Osgood Simons: An unusual and sig- 
nificant event occurred here on the evening of 
October 27. As part of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary ceJebration of the temple, Tifereth Is- 
rael congregation held a ‘‘Fellowship Meet- 
ing,’’ at which the speakers were representative 
men of various Christian churches in the city. 
Rev. Minot Osgood Simons extended the 
greetings and felicitations of Unity Church. 
It was a remarkable meeting. Twelve hun- 
dred Jews in their own temple listened with 
marked pleasure to addresses. by Christian 
ministers. A similar meeting was held in 
the same temple about six years ago, and 
called by the New York Sxz ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable religious events of the century. ’’ 


Meadville, Pa.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur: The church in Meadville 
has recently been enjoying an experience 
which does not often come. It has celebrated 
its seventy-fifth anniversary with exercises 
occupying three days. Sunday, October 28, 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, one of the former 
ministers of the church, preached; and in 
the evening he gave an address on the 
History of Unitarianism in America during 
the past seventy-five years, on both occasions 
speaking to large congregations. Tuesday 
evening Mr. Wilbur presented the history of 
the church in Meadville; and a reception 
followed, which was very largely attended. 
Wednesday morning and afternoon there was 
a sort of conference programme, in which the 
ministers of the vicinity took part; and 
Wednesday evening there were many short 
addresses of reminiscence and felicitation 
made by visiting ministers and by the min- 
isters of other Meadville churches. The 
latter manifested a noteworthy spirit of cor- 
diality and friendliness. Though not one of 
the larger churches of our order, the Mead- 
ville church has had a history of marked 
character, and an influence far out of propor- 
tion to its size. Its establishment was en- 
tirely, and its maintenance for many years 
largely, due to a single man, Mr. H. J. 
Huidekoper. It was planted in an environ- 
ment strongly conservative, and had to meet 
the most strenuous opposition for a genera- 
tion. Since 1844 it has been the church in 
which half the ministers reared in our denom- 
ination have worshipped during their theo- 
logical school-days, and, as such, has been, 
in a peculiar way, the mother church in our 
body. During its history of three-quarters 
of a century it has enjoyed the ministry of 
a remarkable succession of men who were, 
or later became, distinguished. During sev- 
eral of its early years it marked the extreme 
Western outpost of Unitarianism in America, 
and it remains to-day the oldest Unitarian 
church west of the Alleghanies that has main- 
tained an unbroken existence. Its history 
has not been full of striking events, but 
marked by patient-and dignified effort main- 
tained at a high level, The church has 
never been stronger or in more healthy condi- 
tion than at present. 


Ottawa, Can.—The Unitarians here may 
well be proud of their new church, which was 
dedicated with appropriate services on Sun- 
day, October 28. Four years ago it was not 
known that there were any Unitarians in this 
capital city of the Dominion. The answer- 
ing of a Post-office Mission advertisement 
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discovered the fact that there were liberal 
Chistians here in numbers sufficient to form 
the nucleus of a vigorous new society. Cor- 
respondence was opened with Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, secretary of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada, 
who came to Ottawa and preached the first 
time on Jan. 31, 1897. A little later he 
sent Rev. Dr. Brundage of Albany, N.Y., 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, Rev. W. F. Fur- 
man, and Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, each of 
whom preached and rendered important ser- 
vice in getting the society ready to organize. 
In the fall of 1898, finding that the friends 
here were ready to effect a permanent organi- 
zation, Mr. Morehouse selected Rev. Albert 
Walkley of Boston, and commissioned him 
to come to Ottawa and take charge of the 
movement. Mr. Walkley, with the indomi- 
table energy and perseverance for which he 
is characterized, immediately set to work and 
organized and incorporated the church, and 
followed this by raising the money with 
which a lot was at once purchased in the best 
residence district in the city. Then he began 
raising a building fund, and with such success 
that early in the spring of the present year 
the contracts were let and work was begun. 
Fortunately, this was just before the great 
fire here: otherwise the church would have 
cost much more. In all the work of raising 
money, we have been generously assisted by 
many of the American churches, by the 
American Unitarian Association, which 
granted a loan of $2,500, without interest, 
and by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which gave us £100, which was 
used in the purchase of pews and other fur- 
nishings. The Church of Our Father is 
beautifully located on Elgin Street, opposite 
Minto Park. It is built in the cottage style 
of architecture, quite rare as yet in the Do- 
minion, and is entirely of graystone. The 
interior finish is of oak, stained to give it 
an antique appearance. It is lighted with 
electricity, the lamps being so placed behind 
the roof timbers that they do not offend the 
eyes of the people in the pews. In the base- 
ment is a large hall, which will be used as a 
reading-room, a kitchen, and a dining-room, 
two water-closets, etc. All the lower rooms 
are well lighted and warmed, and will admi- 
rably serve the uses for which they are in- 
tended. The church proper seats two hundred 
and fifty. Its appointments are tasteful and 
convenient, and its sanitary arrangements 
modern in their perfection. Following is the 
programme of the services of dedication, and 
also for the afternoon and evening following: 
organ voluntary; invocation, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse; Scripture reading, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse; hymn; delivery of the keys, Mr. 
R. B. Whyte, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee; acceptance of the keys, Mr, George 
C. Holland, president of the Parish Board; 
responsive service of dedication, minister and 
people; hymn; dedicatory prayer, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse; sermon, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D.; hymn; benediction. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon the church was filled 
with an audience that came to listen to ad- 
dresses delivered by Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
and Mrs. Robert H. Davis of New York. In 
the evening, at seven o’clock, the church was 
again crowded with an audience that listened 
with rapt attention to a sermon by Dr. De 
Normandie of Boston on ‘‘Channing, Emer- 
son, and Martineau.’’ 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Philadelphia 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance met at the 
First Church November 1, the subject for 
consideration being ‘‘The Ideal Alliance.’ 
Addresses were delivered by Miss Emma C., 
Low of Brooklyn and Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells of Boston. Mrs. Wells also spoke on 
“*Co-operation in Sunday-school Work’? be- 
fore the Sunday School Union, at the same 
place, in the afternoon, and at a church sup- 
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H-0 (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal 
is an ideal food for the old folks as well as 


Bi 'for the young.” 


According to Cornaro, **growing persons 
have a great deal of natural heat, which 
requires a great deal of nourishment else 
the body will pine away. 

“But old men, who have but little na- 
tural heat, require but little food, and too. 
much overcharges them."* 


It is necessary, therefore, that a suc- 
cessful food for the. young be a full ration 
containing all the elements for the nutrie 
tion of the body in every stage of life. H-O 
is such a food, and it is likewise suitable 
for aged persons. 


Twenty ounces of oats have a higher 
food value than thirtyeseven ounces of 


One hundred and twenty-eight ounces 
of milk, 


§ 


brated an authority as Doctor Frankland. 


In support of which, we quote so cele». os 
“It mixes better with cream.” : 
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ing. 
Rev. James H. Ecob of the First Church, 
Rey. Dr. Lee of the Universalist Church, 
and Rev. F. A. Hinckley, who presided. 


Saco, Me.—A service in memory of the 
late Dr. J. T. G. Nichols, forty-six years 
pastor and ten years pastor emeritus of. the 
Second Parish Church in Saco, was held in 


the church, Sunday afternoon, November 4. 
Because of his long and loving term of ser- 
vice here, Dr. Nichols belonged rather to the 
city than to any one church or parish; and 


that fact was strikingly shown by the very 


large number present from all churches and 
every class of society. The speakers were 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard and Rev. J. C. 
Perkins of Portland, Rev. William S. 
Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y. (son of Dr. 
Nichols), Rev. J. D. O. Powers of Kenne- 
bunk, and the present pastor, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye. Many things conspired to make 
the service beautiful and truly inspiring. 
The son’s tribute to the life lived and the 
work done by his father and mother in their 
long life of service was one that went to 
every heart. The doctor’s picture was placed 
on one side of the pulpit, dressed in autumn 
colors of red, green, and gold. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.—A regular meeting of the League 
was held .on Friday, November 2, at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, with 
an attendance of about two hundred. The 
president, Mrs. Henry T. Wing, in the chair. 
The president said a few words of welcome, 
and commented upon the programme of the 
League’s work for the coming year, ‘‘A 
Study of Religious Thought and Work in the 
United States.’’ The secretary’s report was 
read and approved, and the names of three 
new members announced. Mrs. Franklin 
Hooper read a resolution adopted by the 
League Board at its last session, protesting 
against the action of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs with regard to a colored 
delegate. Mrs. Hooper’s remarks were re- 
ceived with much applause. Mrs. Fisher A. 
Baker, chairman of the Religious News Com- 
mittee, read a most encouraging report of 
work in the Unitarian denomination, and 
spoke particularly of the Congress of Relig- 
ions, soon to be held. Mrs. Baker’s report 
was followed by a very pleasant innovation, 

_ when the president announced that a musical 
selection would be heard at each League 
meeting, and Mrs. Bryant of Montclair sang. 

The president then introduced the first 
speaker of the day, Rev. Annis F. Eastman, 
as one of the few regularly ordained women 
Congregational ministers. Mrs. Eastman’s 
topic was ‘‘Congregationalism’’; and she 
began by saying that ‘‘all churches are in 
reality congregational, for there must be a 
congregation . .. before there can be a 
church of any kind,’’ and then went on to 
define the principles upon which Congrega- 
tionalism rests. Mrs. Eastman said that the 

church historians admit that the churches 
_ of the apostles’ time were congregational in 
form and practice.’’ The speaker quoted 
Thomas Jefferson as having said: ‘‘Congre- 
_gationalism is the only form of pure democ- 
_ racy which now exists in the world. I think 
t would be the best plan of government for 
the American colonies.’’ And then Mrs. 
Eastman showed how Congregationalism was 
the mother of civil liberty. 

The second part of the programme was de- 
ted to the consideration of the Quakers, or 
he Society of Friends, by Mrs. William C. 
Gannett of Rochester, who gave the history 
nd development of this sect and the story 
George Fox’s life. The essayist showed 
the number of Quakers lessened consid- 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
3 but, ‘‘since the War of the Rebel- 
1 new life has shown itself among the 


oe 


per at the Spring Garden Church in the even- 
The other speakers at the latter were 
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younger Friends, 


bers are distinctly on the increase.’’ Mrs. 
Gannett showed that the keynote of Quaker- 


ism is found in the doctrine of the ‘‘Inner 
Light’’ and in the loyalty to this in every 


detail of daily life. 

Dr. Ethel Blackwell, chairman of the Phil- 
anthropic News Committee, gave a most care- 
fully arranged statistic account of the philan- 


thropies of the Congregationalists and Quakers 


in foreign missions, American missions, 
Sunday-school and publication work, educa- 
tional societies, aid associations, prison- 
reform work, anti-saloon leagues, etc., in all 
the different States of the Union. 

After the president had spoken of the pres- 
ence at the League of Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, the chairman of the day, Mrs. Burton, 
made a few remarks, and offered a vote of 
thanks to the speakers of the day, which was 
unanimously carried. Mrs. Dix, president of 
the National Alliance, closed the meeting 
with a prayer; and, after the singing of the 
doxology, the meeting adjourned, and the 
usual social hour was spent at luncheon. 
Harriet S. Boas, Recording Secretary. 


Norfolk Conference.—The autumn meet- 
ing and one hundred and first session was 
held at West Roxbury, October 30, in the 
new and beautiful church, lately dedicated. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. B. F. McDaniel and Rev. R. W. Savage. 
A brief address by President Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., followed. Mr. Lewis expressed his grat- 
itude to the members of the conference who 
have extended such cordial assistance during 
the prescribed three years of his incumbency, 
which terminates at this session. The busi- 
ness meeting followed, at which the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were read and ac- 
cepted. The secretary also made a report of 
the progress of the historical sketch of the 
conference, which he is preparing for publi- 
cation; and an additional appropriation of 
$50 was made for the completion of the book. 

The president then introduced Mr. George 
Willis Cooke, who read an essay upon the 
topic, ‘‘Church Attendance.’’ Mr. Cooke 
has been gathering his material and evidence 
at first hand, having attended all kinds of 
Protestant churches for many months. He 
declared that poor preaching is mainly the 
cause of the decline in the attendance of 
men, with the growth of agnosticism, the 
sporting spirit, absorption in business, etc. 
Human nature still needs the supernatural. 
Christian Science is a revival of supernatu- 
ralism: hence its success. A mistaken pop- 
ular idea of ministers is that the Church is 
for worship only. The Church does not stand 
where Jesus stood as a rebuker of sin. Al- 
truism is a vast tendency in the world to-day, 
but the Church has small part in it. The 
growth of the great fraternal orders shows the 
power of the altruistic tendency. Mr. Cooke’s 
essay was of deep interest, and excited lively 
discussion, led by Mr. Frank Smith of Ded- 
ham and Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Christ 
Church, Dorchester. Both took strong ex- 
ceptions to many of Mr. Cooke’s conclusions. 
Mr. Smith places the fault of non-attendance 
of men upon the men themselves, and not on 
ministers or church. He believes the Church 
is, first of all, for worship. The need is 
development of the spiritual side of the nat- 
ure. Mr. Goodridge said the proportion of 
women to men holds good everywhere, on the 
street, in the great stores of the city, etc. : 
they are three to one. He strongly denied 
that Christian Science is a prosperous and 
possible rival of the Church. — It is not really 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


{ and a more progressive 
spirit, and to-day it is stated that their num- 
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An Old and Large Carpet House.—An idea of 
the magnitude of the business of the John H. Pray & Sons 
Company may be gathered froma list of some of the con- 
tracts taken this fall, among them being : — 

The furnishing of the new Colonial Theatre, the Hollis 
Street Theatre, the Berkeley Hotel, the Rhode Island 
State House, Providence, and the new Hotel Lenox, cor- 
ner of Exeter and Boylston Streets in this city. The last- 
named contract was for about $100,000, and the entire fur- 
nishing of carpets, upholstery, and furniture has been 
undertaken by Messrs. Pray & Co. " 

The company has special facilities for handling large 
contracts, as it always carries an extensive stock of the 
most desirable goods, which are at all times available for 
prompt delivery.—From the Boston Transcript. 


A Bit of Beauty.—There is a piece of furniture now 
on sale at the Paine warerooms on Canal Street which is 
enough to make one discontented if he could not possess 
it. Itis to our thinking the most beautiful parlor cabinet 
ever shown in this city for the price. It is really worth a 
special visit to Canal Street merely to see this remarkable 
piece of design. And the cost is only $27 in mahogany. 
Truly, this is a wonderful age. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Thomas R. Slicer is 
156 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 


is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE address of the San Francisco head- 
quarters hereafter will be the Parrott Building, 825 Market 
Street. This will also be the business office of Rev. George 
W. Stone, field secretary. 


Deaths. 


In Gloucester, roth inst., Abby Somes, widow of the late 
Alfred Mansfield, of Gloucester, 88 yrs. 10 mos. 


In Plymouth, on Wednesday, 7th inst., Mrs. Hannah 
Stevenson Davis suddenly passed away just as she had fin- 
ished speaking a few sweet and tender words at the opening 
meeting of the Women’s Alliance in the First Church. 
So, full of years and crowned with good deeds, has serenely 
and fittingly closed a beautiful life of devotion to others 
and of unfaltering faith in the life to come. 

To the family whom she has left, to the church which 
was so dear to her, and to the host of loving friends the 
loss is indeed heavy ; but they will find comfort in recall- 
ing the many kind acts, the quiet humor, the cordial wel- 
come, the unselfish affection which never failed. 

If she had known that she was speaking to her friends 
for the last time, with the simple faith which was a part of 
her nature, would she not have added to her words of wel- 
come, the last that passed her lips, those beautiful lines of 
hope and trust ?— 


“Say not ‘good-night,’ but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘good morning.’ ” 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS., 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
BRANCH OF WOMEN’S 


SECOND CHURG NATIONAL ALLIANCE 


will hold a SALE in the Chapel, Copley Square, on 
Wednesday, November 21, from 4 P.M. to 10 P.M., 
and Thursday, November 22, from ro A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Lunch served, 
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spiritual and supernatural, but a disguised 
materialism. 

A brief business meeting followed the dis- 
cussion, at which a resolution of thanks to 
the retiring president, Mr. Lewis, was passed 
by a unanimous rising vote for his valuable 
services to the conference. All were then 
invited to the fine parish house, where they 
enjoyed a bountiful collation served by the 
ladies of the parish. The annual election of 
officers followed, resulting in the choice, for 
president, of Mr. Frank Smith, Esq., of Ded- 
ham; for vice-presidents, Charles R. French, 
Esq., of Canton and Rev. Frederick B. Mott 
of Dorchester; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
George M. Bodge of Westwood ; two directors 
for three years, Rev. J. H. Applebee of West 
Roxbury and Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of 
Wollaston. 

Rev. Mr. St. John delivered an inspiring 
address, urging the duty of the Unitarian 
church as a distinctively missionary body. 
Mrs. Ellis Peterson, representing the Women’s 
Alliance, gave a brief account of great inter- 
est, of some of the many enterprises of the 
missionary work of the Alliance. A very 
welcome letter of greeting from Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Channing of Milton was read. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to the 
society of West Roxbury for their cordial and 
generous hospitality and to the speakers for 
their services. The number of delegates re- 
sponding to the roll-call was one hundred and 
forty-three from the twenty-three churches; 
but this did not include the members of the 
congregation of West Roxbury and their 
neighbors, who helped to fill the large audi- 
torium. 

The afternoon session was fittingly closed 
by the noble conference sermon of Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins of San Francisco. The 
text was, ‘‘Tell us when these things shall 
be.’’ Few who listened will ever forget the 
presence, voice, and uplifting word of this 
revered prophet, preacher, and teacher of our 
faith. 

Adjourned at 4 P.M. 
Secretary. 


India Famine Relief Fund. 


George M. Bodge, 


Previously acknowledged. .... +. LS alee 8h, aie oti, < aemaae oe $874.79 
John Reisacher.. Rds autos Sip lenin viciviabieteiaieee 5.00 
" ¥870.79 


The above amount having been received and 
forwarded to India, it has been thought best to 
close the account. 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7yeas. 


Contributions to the Lithia Springs 
Fund. 


Received since last report by Rev. Charles E. 
St. John : — 


Previously, reported. . 

he ee P62), vsu cnapepe apeceneeeniets bie* 
9. Miss M. 5. Draper. 

Mrs. Henry Ca lender. 


15. S. E. Taggard........ 
16. Hhizaber, B. Thacher 
16, wevese ae 
16. L o iMsCotmick, ‘Jr. Rote Sao tie 
17. Miss E, G. HuideKoper.. 
17. Collection at hans Conference. 33.54 
19. “In Memory of J. A. H.’’...-.see sees 50.00 
21. Cash 1.00 
21. Florida Pier.. wren mnie, Acasenleliveraia 1.00 
2x. Lucy L. Schroeder. RES eR 10.00 
as. Harriet R. Lee sss. * 25.00 
25. Rey. x’ Ss. Locke . 1.00 
Nov. 2. ‘'M. BY 3,00 
2. iat of Church’ of we igecoas~ 
Chicago, Ill 25.00 
$1,516.54 


Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will deliver in 
Boston, during November and December, a 
course of lectures on “Christian Art.” The 
illustrations of the life of Jesus will be reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures thrown upon a screen 
in their original colors. A letter of invitation 
has been signed by a number of distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen. 
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Rev. J. Henry Wiggin. 


We met on Tuesday, November 6, to speak 
over the mortal remains of our friend our words 
of respect and farewell. Very genuine was the 
sense of loss and sorrow on that occasion, and 
very sincere and hearty were the tributes of love 
and appreciation. Mr. Wiggin had, in a striking 
degree, the capacity for friendship. A bright 
and richly stored mind, a deep interest in all 
things human, combined with a warm heart and 
a genial nature, endeared him much to those 
who knew him best; and all had enjoyed the 
genuine sense of good comradeship which he in- 
spired. 

He was peculiarly identified with Boston and 
our New England traditions. Born at the North 
End sixty-four years ago, a descendant of one of 
the oldest and most honored families, a pupil of 
the old Eliot School, he was naturally proud 
of his early associations, but at the same time 
wholly in touch with modern thought and con- 
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ditions. 
him for the work of the Christian ministry. To 
this special work he gave the best years of his 
life; and the churches in Montague, Lawrence, 
Medfield, Marblehead, and Marlboro have felt 
the influence of his ‘thought and personality, 
while a stated supply of the pulpit in other 
places gave him later opportunities to speak 
his ever-stirring and eloquent message. In these 
later years he has preached but seldom in our 
churches. But, in the spirit of a large humanita- 
rianism, he has continued the broader work of 
the ministry ; and many departments of life, es- 
pecially music and the drama, have been helped 
and uplifted by his active interest and higher 
ideals. 

It seemed to be his mission to seek out and 
assist with his friendly interest many whom 
others might neglect or despise. To many of 
the poor and forlorn he was a friend indeed. 
Scarcely a boy at the old Eliot School but what 
knew and loved him, and many of the young in 
all grades of life will remember him with grati- 


The New England Trost Company 


OF BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, Balance 
Sheet at Close of Business, October 81, 1900 


CENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Bonds at par $850,000.00 | Capital Stock . . . . . « « $1,000,000.00 
pen. of Massachusetts Bonds at Guarantee Fund. . . .... 1,000,000.00 
phe jg 1,000,000.00 | Profit and Loss . . : ‘ 427,295.80 
Railroad ‘and other Bonds . 1,270,298.27 | Earnings ea 5 ee a 223,569.81 
Demand Loans (with Collateral or Deposits ... vue te eye, nO 20s 200m 
Sureties) 2,629,345.00 
Time Loans (with Collateral or 
Sureties) . ae 9 arty 5,860,175.00 
Time Loans : States . 475,000.00 
Counties 65,000.00 
o ee Cites, sees 2,526,903.15 
- “ Towns. . 4 259,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 5,945,966.34 
Expense A oats 38,528.86 
Accounts receivable 478.00 
$20,920,694.62 $20,920,694.62 
TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Securities . $148,615.03 | Trust Accounts . . . . $3,969,143.85 
City and Town Bonds 28,292:29 |'Income . *.. "ss ys) Seam ee 58,726 
Railroad Bonds . 122,140.24 | Dividend ° 9.) 2, eee ae 11,578.79 
Railroad Stocks. . ..... 698,862.41 | Taxes ee TY, AS 400.00 
Bank Stogks * >... 4Btast hiraties 133,317.26 
Miscellaneous Stocks. . . . . 95,564.90 
Mortgages on Real Estate . . . 2,210,775.00 
Policies, General Trust Fund . . 43,010.32 
Deposits in Savings Banks . . . 19,373.08 
Real Estate (special Trusts) . . 69,769.37 
Real Estate (general Trusts) 23,438.43 
Notes Receivable (general Trusts), 300,000.00 
Notes Receivable irpental cieaieh 81, "300.00 
Cashin Banks . . 69, 890.78 
$4,039,849.11 at $4,039,849.11 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 
CHARLES U. COTTING,. 
AMOS W. STETSON. 
CHARLES L, YOUNG. 

J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 


SUFFOLK, ss 


The persons named in the soregaing return, Directors of The New England Trust Compa 
and severally made oath to the truth of the statement si 


being a majority of the Board, Bepesred 
by them, to the best of their know 


Before me, 


edge and belief. 


ROBERT CODMAN, 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 
CHARLES F. CHOATE. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. i 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN, 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
CHARLES H, DALTON, | 


Bosron, Nov. 8, 1900. ‘ 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 


Tufts College and Meadville prepared 


_ NoveMBER 15 1900] (27) 


tude for acts of generosity and words of en- 
couragement, 

There was a time in later life when his early 
faith and religious enthusiasm seemed to have 
been obscured by what appeared like agnostic 
or pessimistic tendencies. But those who en- 
tered into more intimate relations with him 
knew that these tendencies were merely super- 
ficial and transitory. They were of the head, 
and not of the heart. He had a deeply religious 
nature, from which he could not escape. All 
his instincts and intuitions made for the great 
verities of religion, and his response to any 
appeal in these directions was quick and genu- 
ine. In the last few years of his life he had 
come back into the church he loved, sometimes 
to speak his earnest word again, sometimes, in 
his pew or in Sunday-school, to join with those 
who worshipped, or to share in religious work 
and education. He looked forward to his ap- 
proaching end with perfect calmness and assur- 
ance. We may well trust and believe that, 
having passed now from the shadows of the 
earth into the world of light, some questions 
which he asked in the earnest love of truth have 
for him been answered, and he has found that 
the voice of the heart was true when it uttered 
the higher sentiment and the larger hope. 

L. B. M. 


Henry A. Farwell. 


The ministers who attended the meeting of 
the Ministers’ Institute will remember the chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, Henry 
A. Farwell, who did so much for their comfort, 
and will be grieved to learn of his death. 

He was a member of the Second Parish 
Church in Worcester, and was untiring in his 
devotion to its interests. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the Parish Committee, 
and in that capacity rendered invaluable service 
to the cause that was so near his heart. Before 
coming to Worcester, he had been engaged in 
the work of education, bringing life and effi- 
ciency into the management of schools. 

He was a man of intelligence and consecra- 
tion. He brought to all his duties, public and 
private, an earnest purpose and a deep sense of 
responsibility. He was one of the best types of 
the good Christian, the good citizen, the good 
man. 


Miss Catherine Tilton. 


Miss Catherine Tilton died at the residence 
of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Tilton, 300 Schiller 
Street, Chicago, on October 20. She was 
known to a large circle, and all the world 
speaks of her with reverence and love. Until 
her last illness, which was prolonged, she wore 
her years as “lightly as a plover.” When you 
talked with her, you felt the woman full with 
all the quick sympathy of youth and the wise 
tenderness of middle age. Of the weaknesses 
of age she had none. Her interest in others 
was such that she never seemed to think of her- 
self at all. No complaint, no murmur at her 
ailments,—and she must have had ailments,— 
ever escaped her. Her only anxiety was about 
the cares of other people, and how she could 
lighten them in great things and in small. She 
and her sister-in-law had lived together for 
nearly thirty years, and during the whole of that 
time they had only been separated for two 
nights. Their attachment was as the attach- 
ment of Jonathan and David. 

She took a very active interest in all matters 
connected with Unitarianism, and was for many 
years treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society. She 
was one of the first ladies to organize help for 
the soldiers of the Civil War, and possibly many 
a pain was softened and gd a wound healed 
as the result of her labors. She established the 
Flower Mission in Chicago, and many a house 
has been brightened with tokens of her love. 
_ And now she has entered the house beautiful, 
_ earrying with her the fragrance of life alike 
sweet and beautiful. 
_ She was interred at Keene, N.H. 
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Rakes Twelve 
Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos lined oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
evenly at once. The Asbestos Lining 
triples baking capacity and saves coal. 


SEASON OF 1900. 


Wall Papers 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
‘The Largest Stock, 


The Most Artistic Designs. 

Lowest Prices in New England. 
Boston Agents for J. Spencer Turner 
Co., Burlaps, and Davidge & Co. 
Japanese Leather Papers. 


THOMAS F, SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, 


Next door to Washington Street. 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


= 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


27a Congress Street, . 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H, ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


“Makes Cooking Easy’ 


GLENWOOD 


The Glenwood Agent has them. 


“Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. 
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Educational. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. James Dg Normanpiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wittram C. CoLtiar, Head Master. 
Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


f fess ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes, Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
alumni. Send for circular. _Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B. ABecvard) Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B, (Harvard), 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B,, Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


PDUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER ‘ 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 ots.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
a72 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘*Why do you use the word ‘bias’ for 
‘opinion’?’’ asked Howells of Ralph Keeler, 
in going over a proof with him. ‘‘Oh, be- 
cause I am such an ass,—such a bi-ass!’’ 


A gentleman who was asked to illustrate 
the difference between ‘‘sit’’? and ‘‘set’’ re- 
cently answered, ‘‘The United States is a 
country on which the sun never sets, and the 
rest of the world never sits.’’ 


THE GOLFER’S CALENDAR! NOVEMBER, 


Gray November’s breath is chilly, 
Frozen ruts and buried ball: 
Honest golfers, faring illy, 
Make one lie suffice for all. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


When Grace Greenwood, at a tea-party in 
Boston, was about to leave, after telling a 
funny story, she was requested to tell one 
story more. Whereupon she excused herself 
in this way, ‘‘No: I cannot get more than 
one story high on a cup of tea!’’ 


This was Dean Everett’s introduction of 
Prof. Le Conte to a company of students, 
hurriedly got together to meet him on his 
way through to California: ‘‘I am sorry,’’ 
said the dean, ‘‘that I could not give longer 
notice. But Prof. Le Conte is a bird of pas- 
sage; and we have to get him when we can, 
—I do not mean to make game of Prof. Le 
Conte. ’’ 


A good story is told of one of the justices 
of the United States Supreme Court. He 
was trying to get into his gown, and Mr. 
Justice was assisting him. His hand in 
“some manner got caught in the robe, and 
the gown stuck. ‘‘Hang it!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*The devil’s in the thing!’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ 
said Justice **You haven’t half got 
into it.’’—Green Bag. 


In his recently published Life of Theodore 
Parker, after naming some of the women 
prominent in the Twenty-eighth Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston, Mr. Chadwick adds, 
‘*Some of those whose inflections are still 
those of the present tense and active mood 
must pardon me if I offend by speaking out 
their praise.’’ The distinction between ac- 
tive and passive is not grammatically one of 
mood; but Mr. Chadwick could not be so un 
gallant as to call these ladies ‘‘of the present 
tense and active voice.’? What is grammar 
to gallantry ?—Chicago Calendar. 


One day, some fourteen years ago, Rev. 
J. Ll. Jones, while on a visit to Boston, was 
invited to attend a bi-weekly conference in 
Divinity Hall. Just at that time he was out 
of sorts with the East; and his impassioned 
and dogmatic address reflected his mood, as 
he vehemently insisted that ‘‘they didn’t 
know everything down in Judee,’’ nor even 
in Cambridge. When he sat down, there was 
a momentary hush; and then Dean Everett 
slowly arose. In his customary soft and hes- 
itating tone, he began, ‘‘There are doubtless 
a great many things which Mr. Jones knows 
that we do not know, but there are also a few 
things which we know that he does not.’’ 
Then followed a pause, in which each man 
held his breath; for the dean was known to 
have a dagger in his lips, which, on occa- 
sion, found an unerring way to the heart of 
men and things. But, after a moment, he 
continued gently, ‘‘And chief among them 
is how glad we always are to see him.’’— 
Chicago Calendar. 
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ICTOR 
You Can. Depenll 


Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


A Pasteurized Milk prepared with lime 
water and milk sugar in six ounce 
bottles ready for feeding. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Deliveries in 
Boston andsuburbs. Send for booklet 
‘“How to Care for Babies.” 

H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
Wholesale and Retail Milk Dealers, 
394 Rutherford Avenue, 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE | 


adjoining § 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


Ch, Organs 


ee & 

P PHASTINGS &O. 
I i’ BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
i , PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


AM ii} "Man Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 
J” All Sizes. Latest Improvements, Fair Prices. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 
ASSETS ec. siiWea!, 7. hecdan ae ; 
LIABILITIES 3 ooo ES 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in. Massachu- 
sett, sGbply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

eet. 


fA? BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
eal 2 2 ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, he 
Dakotas. Cipreaponiléngs: solicited. 4 mk 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, ; 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
PRICES. 658 WASincronm sr., BOSTON. § 

- s — 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Le 
Are You s 
All cases of DEAFNESS 0. D-HEARING 
Gear are incurable, HEAD NOISES . on WEDIATELY: 
Youroan ore sossueld at home at, “Siiuct cove 


inal 
international Aural Clinte, 8. ®2a%eiea, 
Gq 


Estey. 
Church Organs 
: Catalogue mailed free 


ESTEY ORCAN CO. 
180 Tremont Street, - Boston 
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